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LOVE OR LUCRE. 

CHAPTER I. 

TKtrSTT THOMAS AND ONE-ETED QRIM. 

, SUNDAY morningin leafy June, 
with the scent of roses in the 
air, when all is still save the 
cawing of the early rook, and the sky is 
bright, and calm, and clear, is a heavenly 
time for country folks. But we are in the 
neighbourhood of Thames Street, London, 
where rooks, and trees, and leaves, though 
the month is leafy June, and though the 
time is a Sunday morning, are somewhat 
conspicuous by absence. Here and there, 
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no doubt, even in the vicinity of Thanaes 
Street, is some queer old hall with a 
{garden ; here and there is a graveyard, or 
a so-called square, or a school, or an alms- 
house, overshadowed by what even a rustic 
would recognise for trees ; but, for the most 
part, Commerce requires all the space for 
itself, and the standing-room of an um- 
brageous, many-rooted oak would be 
eagerly bought for a goodly sum by Com- 
merce. It is half-past six a.m. ; and yet 
all is comparatively soundless and still in. 
the favourite haunts of noisy Traffic. Not 
a wagon is rumbling down Queenhithe; 
not a curse is heard from Billingsgate ; not 
a cry resounds on Fish Street' Hill. No 
smoke from the house-chimneys yet rises 
straight up to heaven to bear witness that 
the weather is calm and settled; at least 
no smoke to speak of is yet discernible ; for 
yesterday Capital departed from the City to 
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West-end mansion or country villa; and 
to-day weary Labour is taking its rest, and 
a lengthened term of refreshing sleep. 
What with the silence that reigns around, 
and what with the many massive chains 
that dangle from gallows-like cranes, a 
stranger, such as the celebrated New 
Zealander, might imagine that a general 
hanging had lately taken place, and that 
the inhabitants were, most of them, sleeping 
the sleep of death. 

But soon the signs of general life appear. 

Seven o'clock is clashed from a score of 
steeples, and Labour rises from its long, 
sweet slumber. 

Shutters are slowly taken down by 
yawning Labour in far from full-dress; 
windows are opened ; heads are thrust out ; 
and light-blue wreaths wriggle up from the 
chimney-pots. 

On that side of Thames Street which 
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abuts upon the river stands a house re- 
markable for its greater height, greater 
width, more doors and more cranes than 
any of its fellows can boast. 

Whilst the clocks are still striking seven, 
a crew of Thames police pull slowly in 
front of that noticeable house, and, from 
mere habit, or for practice and just to keep 
their eyes in, cease rowing and scan the 
house from top to bottom. Their steers- 
man waves a greeting with his hand, says 
something to his crew, who all look up to 
the point towards which he had waved his 
hand, and then gives the order to proceed, 
and the boat moves forward with a leisurely 
stroke. 

To whom was the greeting ? 

A lattice- window at the very top of the 
tall building is open, and two hands, two 
arms, two shoulders, a head and a chest, 
all bare, are visible. The police, especially 
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on the silent highway, see broad shoulders, 
muscular arms, and hairy chests so often, 
that the very familiarity must breed, if not 
contempt, at any rate indifference ; but, in 
the present instance, the laugh with which 
the crew had received some pantomimic 
action on the part of their steersman — 
who, after an exchange of greetings with 
the apparition at the lattice window, had 
manipulated his own chest and arms in a 
plainly illustrative manner — showed that 
they understood him to be describing no 
ordinary phenomenon. As for the appari- 
tion's shoulders, they are not so. much 
broad as massive ; their breadth is quite 
manly enough, but it is for their solidity 
and the layers of muscle behind that they 
are chiefly remarkable. The owner of 
the head, chest, arms, and appurtenances 
thereof is a fair man, about thirty years of 
age, and standing about five feet ten 
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inches. His head is covered with short, 
crisply curling, chestnut hair ; he wears 
whiskers, beard and moustaches, of the 
same colour and character as the rest of 
his hair ; his neck is like a bull's ; he has 
a straightish, shortish, broadish nose, a 
square forehead, prominent cheek-bones, 
and deep-set, flashing, determined, fearless 
grey eyes. 

What his mouth and chin may be like, 
cannot be readily decided on account of 
their tawny covering ; but his teeth are 
large, white, regular, and sound, and seem 
capable of lifting, with the assistance of his 
powerful jaws, a matter of more than a 
hundred- weight. 

He is not exactly a handsome man, but 
a finer man is not often seen; he looks the 
sort of man who might have risen to equi- 
vocal honour and princely wealth, under 
the rule of Catherine the Second of Russia. 
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His legs are fit to bear up the body of a 
Hercules ; his arms seem capable of wield- 
ing the implements of a Cyclops ; and he 
might well feel as if " himself pushing 
could move the chair of Idris." 

He gazes steadily up and down and 
across the river, watches the elegant steam- 
boats taking up position at the various 
piers, and with an air of satisfaction 
mutters, " Just the day for an outing." 

Then he betakes himself to his washing, 
which commences with a full-length bath, 
to his scrubbing and to his dressing. As 
it is Sunday, he is more than usually par- 
ticular ; he chooses his daintiest shirt, his 
smartest socks, his most brilliant necktie, 
his whitest waistcoat and his newest 
trousers ; and, when he has put on all 
these articles, he walks abstractedly up to 
his bed, stands absorbed for a moment by 
the side of it, near the pillow, and sud- 
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denly turning away, throws himself into 
an easy-chair, saying, with a short sardonic 
laugh : 

" I'm blest if I wasn't going to say my 
prayers ; that'll never do." 

And so he sat a while, half-thinking,, 
half-soliloquising : 

"Why, I haven't done such a thing 
these fifteen years and more," he thought. 
" Early edgucation is certainly a rum un. 
My poor old mother always made me say 
my prayers, ending up with * Our Father.' 
But it wouldn't do for me to say that now. 
She always used to make me say, * Forgive 
us our debts,' 'cos, she said, * trespasses ' 
didn't seem to come home to a poor body, 
but * debts ' came home to everybody. Ha ! 
ha I ha ! Fancy Snoggins and Co. for- 
givin' debts 1 They'd forgive as many 
trespasses as you like, if you only pay up, 
but I've never known 'em to forgive a debt, 
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and I don't think they'd die easy if they 
did. And I suppose I've caught it of 'em. 
I only know you can't get on in this world 
if you forgive debts ; and I mean to get on. 
Besides it's bad for the people that are for- 
given — makes 'em careless — and if Master 
Perkins don't pay up afore a week's out^ 
I'll have the lor of him as sure as he 
squints." 

Hereupon the sohloquiser rose up from 
his chair with a frown of determination, 
finished his dressing, and strode slowly 
down a ladder-like staircase, let through the 
floors of successive rooms, until he came to- 
the basement. As he touched the ground 
there leapt upon him from some seques- 
tered lurking-place a huge dog, of no pure 
breed, but as like a Newfoundland as any 
other, which, without a bark or whine or 
warning of any kind, placed himself in the 
comer's path, and thrust his nose up to-^ 
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wards the comer's face, resting liis two 
front paws upon the comer's hips. 

" Down, Grim, down ; I've got my Sun- 
day togs on, my boy," was the greeting he 
received, accompanied by a few hearty, 
sounding pats on the ribs. 

Grim subsided immediately on to four 
legs, and marched soberly, gravely, and 
sternly along, with his tail only half-con- 
tentedly wagging, beside the man who had 
cautioned him. 

This man was Thomas Triggs, once 
called, in his employer's family. Trusty 
Thomas ; and the dog was his sometime 
friend and companion, and still his friend 
and property, commonly called One-eyed 

Grim. 

» 

Thomas held an undefinable position in 
the commercial house of Snoggins & Co. 
Snoggins had for some years past slept with 
the only one of his fathers he had ever 
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known, personally or by hearsay, anything 
about ; and Co. had, in point of number 
only, for in wealth, influence, and self-im- 
portance that incarnate abbreviation had 
^eatly increased and multiplied, dwindled 
down to an individual. But there are in- 
dividuals and individuals. It sounds almost 
like disparagement to apply the term to 
George Pritt, Esquire, who, in point of 
size, might have been divided into two or 
three small men, and, in point of business 
and riches, into a score of middling mer- 
chants. George Pritt, Esquire, had begun 
the world with fourpence, as he was fond 
of assuring anybody who differed from him 
on any subject whatever, and especially 
anybody who differed from him on money 
matters. He would also mention the fact 
at his own hospitable board, when there 
seemed to be no particular reason why he 
should, unless it were that either he desired 
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his guests to calculate, during the process 
of digestion, how many four penn'orths 
they would, each of them, probably carry 
home under their belts, or his costly old 
wines had got into his vulgar old head, and 
made him bibulously garrulous. He was 
uneducated, as some people count educa- 
tion ; but he could read, and, what is much 
more, perfectly understand the money article 
in the newspapers ; he could write such a 
hand as nobody who owed him anything 
had the least diflSculty in making out, and 
he could cipher so well that he had nearly 
always done his sum, in his head, before 
those who traded with him had done theirs. 
And there his education stopped. But this 
was no matter for lamentation to him ; he 
admitted his ignorance frankly ; and he had 
been applauded to the echo at a public 
meeting (on account of a charitable object, 
to which he had for once in his life sub- 
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scribed liberally), for a speech in which he 
had said : 

"Ladies and gen'lmen, I'm not a scholar, 
I know, and I don't want to be ; I find I 
can buy up most of them that are, though ; 
and I can back myself to be a better man 
o' business, to turn two pound into four 
sooner, to give more to a worthy cause" 
(cheers), "and to make a lady a present of a 
'andsomer^ bracelit " (waving of handker- 
chiefs), " than a score of scholars wrapped 
into one." 

He was tall, portly, red-faced, white- 
headed, and deceptively benevolent in ap- 
pearance. 

And Trustv Thomas was a man after his 
own heart. 

Snoggins and Co. were, or George Pritt, 
Esquire, was, reported to be ahead of any 
other merchants in London who dealt in 
"sugar and spice, and all that's nice," in 
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tea and coffee, and in pepper and mustard^ 
and other pungent condiments which the 
ancient rhyme omits to state that " pretty 
girls are made of." 

Trusty Thomas had begun his connec- 
tion with Snoggins and Co. at the age of 
twelve in the humble capacity of errand- 
boy, an elastic term, which amongst com- 
petent persons, regardless of etymology 
and the true signification of words, admits 
of wonderful expansion. Thomas soon 
discovered that its meanings seemed to 
multiply as he grew in height and strength, 
until he, under the misnomer of errand- 
boy, was called upon to sweep out ware- 
houses, clean knives and shoes and boots, 
lend a hand with heavy bales, do a little 
stable-work, and, in fact, "make himself 
generally useful." Thomas, though he 
was not etymological by nature or educa- 
tion, took a broad, general view of his 
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case, and concluded that, as more and 
harder work was required of and satisfac- 
torily performed by him than was put 
upon him at the commencement of his 
engagement, he must be worth more pay. 
So one day, when he had been more than 
a year in his place, he expounded his views 
to the paymaster, who was at first very 
dull of understanding, and who, so soon as 
he found that he had fully mastered the 
proposition advanced by Thomas, said : 

"Oh I that's what you want, is it? Well, 
now, I'll tell you what you'll get^ if you 
come talkin' such nonsense to me agen for 
twelve months to come, and that's the 
sack." 

But Thomas was a very bold boy. 

He waited six months, and then made 
another application; he did not get "the 
sack," according to threat, but he got 
another rebuff and another admonition. 
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This induced him to harden his heart, and 
take strong measures. 

The next time, therefore, that he went 
to hold the horse of the carriage in which 
George Pritt, Esquire, sometimes drove 
down to business, he greatly astonished 
that portly merchant by taking off his cap 
and saying, respectfully and anxiously, but 
steadily : 

"Please, sir, I want to speak to you. 



sir." 



Whatever Mr. Pritt might or might not 
be, he was not proud or supercilious to his 
underhngs whenever he was obliged to 
have anything to do with them personally. 
He looked surprised, no doubt, but he 
asked quietly : 

"You're the boy Thomas Triggs, ain't 

jou r 

" Yes, sir," was the brief answer. 

" Come into the counting-house, then. 
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as soon as you've taken the horse 
round." 

And when the two met in the counting- 
house, Mr. Pritt, looking from his easy- 
chair on one side of his ample table across 
to the stout, well-grown lad, nearly fourteen 
years of age, standing, cap in hand, upon 
the other, was struck with his determined 
face and sturdy frame, and said with an air 
of real interest : 

" Well, boy, what is it r 

" Please, sir," said Thomas, clutching his 
cap with the tight grasp of resolution, " I 
want s'more wages." 

Mr. Pritt quite sympathised with any- 
body who wanted more money, but did 
not hke it to be got out of him. It was, 
therefore, with a mixture of feehngs that 
he asked a little petulantly : 

" Why, pray ? Eh, boy, why T 

" Please, sir, I'm double as strong as I 

VOL. I. 2 
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was when I fust come, and I have to do 
more'n double the work; and I think I 
oughter have double the wages." 

" You shouldn't come to me about such 
matters ; you should speak to Mr. Pound." 

" I have spoke to him, sir," 
• " And what did he say ?" 

" Well, sir, I've spoke to him twice ; 
and both times he told me to wait, and said 
he'd turn me off if I didn't; and he may say 
the same agen ; and so, says I to myself, 
I'll go straight to the 'ead o' the 'ouse, if I 
die for it." 

" You may go now, and I'll see about 
it," said the merchant stiffly ; but he was 
pleased with the boy's boldness in the 
pursuit of money, and with his evident 
reverence for the " head of the house." 

The result was that Thomas had his 
wages and, as far as possible, his work 
doubled ; for Mr. Pritt did not fail to im- 
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press upon Mr. Pound that Thomas was 
an exceptionally powerful and promising 
boy, and might easily be made to give 
money's worth. 

And so Thomas had gone on from step 
to step. He had been made resident 
watchman, and had greatly distinguished 
himself in that post. And when he had 
been still further promoted to be the resi- 
dent man in authority, having a watchman 
under him, he, with Grim, had done good 
service on the occasion of a burglarious 
attack, at the expense of an ugly slash 
across the head to himself, and of an eye 
to poor Grim. But his greatest feat had 
been even previously performed one night 
when Mr. Pritt and his family — as they 
would do sometimes, if they had to attend 
a civic banquet — ^had slept in Thames 
Street, and a fire had burst out on the 
premises of Snoggins & Co. Trusty 

2—2 
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Thomas had at that time placed Mr. Pritt 
and somebody else under great obligation 
by saving a life very dear to both. 

Moreover, reports had from a very early 
period reached Mr. Pritt, to the effect that 
Thomas was a very sober man, insomuch 
that his mates laughed at him ; a very 
saving man, insomuch that he was a share- 
holder in several concerns ; a very grasping 
man, insomuch that he would lend money, 
even to his fellows and subordinates, at 
high interest, and be relentless in the ex- 
action of payment. 

But all these reports rather gave Thomas 
favour in the eyes of Mr. Pritt, who felt 
for a fellow-creature intent upon making 

money. 

By degrees, therefore, Thomas had at- 
tained his present undefinable position. 

Nobody could say what he was. 

He had long ceased to be watchman ; for. 
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though he still lived and slept in the house, 
there was, besides himself, a regular night 
watchman since he had vacated the post, to 
^ay nothing of Grim, who was in the habit 
of giving the benefit of canine advice, saga- 
city, pluck, and companionship to the man on 
guard. He was not exactly a clerk, though 
he did a great deal of writing, sat at a desk, 
and examined ledgers in a sort of cupboard 
in the which was a window commanding a 
full view of the room occupied by the many 
clerks. He was not a messenger, though 
he had formerly been frequently sent with 
messages to Notting Hill, where was Mr, 
Pritt's private house, and was still de- 
spatched on confidential business to many 
firms who had deahngs with Snoggins & 
Co. Nobody, except perhaps Mr. Pritt, 
knew what his position was or how he had 
arrived at it; but nobody; whether prin- 
€ipal, clerk, or warehouseman, belonging to 
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the house of Snoggins & Co., or to any 
house which did business with that eminent 
firm, dreamt nowadays of speaking to him 
or of him (in the way of business, that is) 
without the respectful ''Mr." It is true 
that in Mr. Pritt's family circle he ha^ 
formerly been talked of as Trusty Thomas^ 
and was now sometimes by one member 
who dishked him, and that in other private 
circles he was alluded to, even if he were 
not addressed, in terms equally famiUar if 
not so flattering ; but officially, so to speak, 
he was nowadays, with everybody, high 
^nd low, Mr. Triggs. 

Nobody except Mr. Pritt knew exactly 
what his salary was, but it was believed to 

» 

be quite equal to that of a senior clerk, and, 
as he lived in the house, he certainly had 
house-room, and many other advantages 
gratis. And it could not be denied that 
Trusty Thomas deserved his place, what- 
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ever it was ; for he was, in mere looks, a 
credit to the house ; he had worked his way 
steadily, toilfuUy, and, so far at any rate as 
the firm was concerned, honestly ; and, be- 
sides all this, he had, at his own great 
peril, more than once preserved property, 
and once life, from desperate burglars and 
devouring fire for his employer, Mr. Pritt. 
Nevertheless he had enemies, even in the 
house of Snoggins & Co. They did not, 
however, show their enmity by open war- 
fare ; for Trusty Thomas was what is called 
an ugly customer. 




CHAPTER II. 

SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE. 

gRUSTY THOMAS, or rather 
Mr. Triggs, for he was on his 
own dunghill, turned, with 
Grim at his heels, into a Httle room suffici- 
ently well lighted by one pretty large win- 
dow, looking upon the river, and having on 
the sill a box of sweet-scented flowers. Of 
furniture there was not much. A dingy 
carpet there was ; an easy-chair stood close 
by the window; a few other chairs were 
scattered here and there ; half-a-dozen 
prints hung upon the walls, and appeared 
to represent subjects highly interesting to 
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flydom ; and drawn up beside the easy-chair 
was a small round table, covered with a 
snow-white cloth, and supporting every- 
thing, except a tea-pot or coffee-pot, that a 
reasonable man would desire for a modest 
breakfast. 

Mr. Triggs rang the bell. 

Enter a scared-looking maid, whose pre- 
sence is acknowledged by Grim with three 
thumps of his tail upon the ground. She 
bears in her hand a tea-pot which, without 
uttering a word or glancing to right or left 
of the spot on which it is to be deposited, 
she places carefully in the centre of the 
table : and then she wheels sharp roimd, 
and dashes towards the door as if she 
were a fair Sabine, pursued by an ardent 
Roman. 

" Mary 1" says Mr. Triggs, in his deep 
full voice. 

" Sir I" cries Mary with a start, a rush 
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of blood to the face, and a convukive clutck 
at the door-handle. 

" Tell Mrs. Brett I shall not be home to 
dinner, and most likely not afore late to- 
night/' 

" Very well, sir," gasps Mary ; and 
makes her escape to the regions where 
Mrs. Brett the housekeeper, Mary and 
her work-sister Martha, are "kept in 
stock," in case of domestic emergen- 
cies such as occasionally occur when 
Mr. Pritt has friends to luncheon, or 
the Misses Pritt, singly or together, con- 
descend to pay a visit to Thames 
Street. 

Mary delivers her message in the follow- 
ing improved version : 

" Tom-cat, mum, says he ain't agoin' to 
'ave no dinner 'ere to-day; and he won't 

go 'ome till mornin', mum." 

Mrs. Brett smiles grimly, but reproves 
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Mary for her " imperence ;" and Martha 
remarks : 

" Ketch 'im stayin' out late ; I shouldn't 
like to stay out arter ten, and chance it, 
myself. He'd be 'ome and lock a body 
out, sure as gospel. And 'ow is he this 
mornin' — tame ?" 

" Uncommon tame ; he a'most purred ; 
he didn't scratch nor bite, nor even spit 
nor swear." 

" Come, you gals," interrupted Mrs. 
Brett forbiddingly, " recollect Mr. Triggs 
is master here." 

" Yes, mum," cried both girls with simul- 
taneous servility, "and you're missis, as 
good as him any day ; and now he's too 
proud to take his meals with you." 

This was touching Mrs. Brett upon a 
very sore point ; for there was a time when 
Thomas, before he became Mr, Triggs, had 
considered, or affected to consider, or been 
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given to understand, that he ought to con- 
sider it an honour that he was permitted 
to take his meals with Mrs. Brett. 

And now he had a room to himself, and 
took all his meals by himself; and Mrs. 
Brett had to see to their preparation. 

The reflection was pins and needles to 
Mrs. Brett ; and her two handmaidens 
knew it, and made capital out of their 
knowledge, when they wanted to stay out 
late or do anything contrary to the rules of 
the house. 

Meanwhile Mr. Triggs, totally uncon- 
scious of what was going on elsewhere, 
had been breakfasting leisurely. Having 
finished his breakfast he lit his huge meer- 
schaum pipe, and amused himself, or rather 
occupied himself — for his face now and 
then assumed an expression of anything 
but amusement — with a large note-book, 
wherein were many apparently interesting 
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entries. He had just been poring over one 
which' caused him to look as black as 
thunder, when a timid knock came to the 
door, and the double-faced Mary, at the 
sharp ^\ Come in I" passed timidly into the 
room, saying : 

"Please, sir, Perkins " 

" Tell Perkins to come in," was the reply, 
in a harsh and even threatening tone. 

At the word of command there stepped 
into' the room a queer little grey-headed 
man, with two bright, restless, furtive, black 
eyes, which seemed to be running round and 
round with a view of getting up steam 
enough to enable them to jump so far out 
of their sockets as to look at one another 
over the intervening nose-bridge. He closed 
the door carefully behind him, and then 
stood with his back to it, twirUng his rusty 
hat in his hand, and moving his legs about 
in the nervous fashion of a school-boy who 
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has received a pressing but unwelcome in- 
vitation to pay a visit to the head-master's 
study after school-time for the nominal 
purpose of being " talked to." 

" Sit down, Perkins," said Mr, Triggs 
peremptorily. 

" Thankee, sir," rejoined Perkins, obedi- 
ently sitting down, if the expression be cor- 
rect, upon as little as possible of one comer 
of the chair farthest away from Mr. Triggs ; 
and, smiling feebly, he continued: " I hope 
there's nothing the matter with your dawg, 
sir, but he's makin' a noise as if he wasn't 
quite right in his inside." 

For Grim, whose chief business in life 
being in the night-watching line, had 
taught him circumspection, and the avoid- 
ance, when it was advisable, of loud de- 
monstration, was not barking or snarling 
or growling, but emitting low, mysterious 
rumblings, something like those which you 
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may hear when you stand close to an organ 
which has just ceased playing. 

"He don't like you^^ said Mr. Triggs 
savagely ; " and he's suspicious of yer." 

"Dear me I" replied Perkins; "I'm 
sorry for that : I wish him well, I'm sure. 
And I've known him in a distant sort of way 
a long while. How old might he be, sir ?" 

" He might be seventeen," answered Mr. 
Triggs sulkily ; " but he's close upon ten." 

" Oh I then he can't ha' bin more than 
four, I should say," said Perkins, looking 
kindly at him, "when he got his eye wiped, 
and -" 

" Never mind the dog or his eye," inter- 
rupted Mr. Triggs sulkily. " Hold your 
noise. Grim, or I'll kick your ribs in. Now 
look here. Master Perkins, I wanted to see 
you to give you warning about that money. 
We've both of us plenty to do on a week- 
day without talking about those matters ; 
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and 80 I told you to come here this mdrn- 
iag. You must pay that money before 
next Saturday." 

"I don't see how I'm to do it, sir," 
began Perkins; but Mr. Triggs broke in 
fiercely, saying : 

"Then you'd better get your eyes al- 
tered ; that's all / can say." 

This intentional or unintentional hit 
hurt poor Perkins, who was a very sensi- 
tive (and therefore, perhaps, unprosperous) 
man, severely, and he assumed a momen- 
tary air of almost dignity, as he remarked 
solemnly : 

" God forgive you, Mr. Triggs, for jeerin* 
at His works I" 

"Now, don't you try to shuffle oiF on 
the pious dodge," sneered Triggs. " I tell 
you I must have that money afore next 
Saturday ; d'ye hear ?" 

" I hear, sir," answered poor Perkins, 



^-^ 
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rising with a sigh; "it's twenty pound 
odd, Mr. Triggs, growed out o' five; it's 
like conjurin', that it is." 

*^If you were to put it off longer, it 
would grow bigger," said Mr. Triggs con- 
temptuously. 

" I shall have to sell pretty nigh every 
stick o' furniture," pleaded Perkins. 

" I don't know anything about that," 
remarked Triggs coldly; "all I know is, 
you'll have to pay." 

" Suppose I can't, sir ?" asked Perkins. 

"Then I'll have the lor of you, by 
George," replied Triggs sharply. 

" Good-momin', sir," said Perkins, getting 
up and opening the door. 

Mr. Triggs nodded carelessly ; and poor 
Perkins shuffled out with the air of a man 
whose brains are wool-gathering. 

Perkins had served the house of Snog- 
gins and Co. faithfuUy for many a long 
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year, and, though he was by no means a 
rolling stone, he had gathered no moss. 
He had received fair increase of wages, as 
most austere employers count fairness, but 
his family, for he had married early, had 
increased upon him, and, as long as they 
lived, had kept him in constant diflSculties. 
He had now lost them all but one, and 
even to bury them had impoverished him. 
He had begun by patronising the errand- 
boy Triggs, and he had ended by becoming 
the debtor of the nondescript man, Mr. 
Triggs. For Triggs, the errand-boy, had 
many a time been taken home to tea by 
Perkins, and had watched the growth 
of the Perkins family and the by-no- 
means-proportionate increase of the Per- 
kins property; and the friendless boy, 
grown thrifty man, had shown his grati- 
tude by pressing a part of his savings, at 
odd times, upon Perkins, had shown a 
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proper regard for the equally proper feet 
ings of Perkins by charging a high rate of 
interest, and from the 'protege had become 
the tyrant of Perkins. 

And it was commonly believed that 
many another man employed in the house 
of Snoggins and Co. had come by similar 
means completely under the thumb of Mr. 
Triggs. And that thumb was chief amongst 
the spatuled digits of a hard hand. Chiro- 
gnomists may be consulted as to what you 
may expect from the owner of such a 
hand. 

Perkins, who was a church-going man, 
after having attended the earlier and secu 
lar morning-service at which Mr. Triggs 
officiated, went with his wife to his parish- 
church. But his attention was far from 
strict during . the prayers, psalms, and 
hymns, and it was only when the preacher, 
in stentorian tones, roared out the text, 

3—2 
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" Pay me that thou owest/' that Perkins 
started with an electric shock, such as 
David must have felt at the words, " Thou 
art the man," and at once became ab- 
sorbed; eyes, ears, mind, and soul were 
concentrated upon the utterances of the 
speaker. However, although Perkins list- 
ened with all his might to the words that 
were thundered from the pulpit, and drew 
before his mental vision a very vivid pic- 
ture in which Mr. Triggs had him tightly 
by the throat, he couldn't gather from 
what the preacher said that there was any 
scriptural way nowadays, except payment, 
of avoiding the clutches of the law, and he 
couldn't help wishing, with a heavy sigh, 
that he had lived in the days and the 
countries when and where the affairs of 
debtor and creditor were settled in the 
paternal or fraternal, or, at any rate, un- 
lawyer-like manner, so eloquently descanted 
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upon by the reverend gentleman. And, 
for once, poor Perkins left his parish- 
church without having had his mind at all 
reUeved, He tried to comfort himself 
during the afternoon by reading and pon- 
dering over that part of the patriarch 
Joseph's story which tells how the brethren 
found their money unexpectedly in their 
sacks' mouths, and over that part of the 
New Testament which relates how a fish 

« ■ 

was caught with money enough in its in- 
side to pay tribute for two ; but he found 
but small consolation. At last he opened 
his mind to his wife, who was a pious 
woman but not very fertile in resource. 
She, after copious weeping, sobbed out : 

" There's people that think no more o' 
twenty pound than we do o' twenty pence ; 
and yet it's ruin to us. Well, never mind 
Perkins; Jehovah-jireh — the Lord will 
provide." 
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"That was a ram, that was," rejoined 
Perkins tartly; "it's different, I doubt, 
when it's twenty pound odd. I don't be- 
lieve there's such a thing in Scripture as 
twenty pound odd In fact, it seems to 
me that what we read in the Bible is much 
the same as * Sindbad the Sailor ' for all 
the notice people in general take of it; 
seems to me they carried on a different 
game altogether in those times ; the good 
sort, I mean ; the bad sort's much the same 
now as they were then, barrin' they're 
called Christians." 

And Perkins lapsed into moody silence, 
whilst his wife sobbed herself into a fitful 
tjlumber. 

Meanwhile Mr. Triggs, after dismissing 
Perkins, had gone out, but not to church. 
Indeed, he objected to going to church, 
and he did not hide his objections. " It's 
all a pack of rubbish," he said boldly; 
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" I'm a Christian — of course I am, I was 
born so ; but as for doing as they tell you 
at church you ought to do, you might as 
well shut up shop at once. And if you 
don't mean to do what you pretend to be- 
lieve is all right, and what you pray for 
strength, and grace, and all that to do, 
you're a skulkin' and a lyin' hypocrite. 
They tell m6 there's a deal of Scripture 
been proved wrong lately, and it strikes 
me they'll find a deal more of it in the 
same box afore they've done, and then I 
may turn saint, but not afore-^— I can't 
afford it." 

Grim had been anxious to accompany 
his master, but had been repulsed in a 
manner which had caused the dog to fling 
himself down with a thump and a howl 
upon the floor, place his head dejectedly 
between his front paws, and reflect upon 
the treatment of devoted servants. There 
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wa43 a time, alas 1 now long ago, when his 
master had not considered him an incum- 
brance, and had taken him out every Sun- 
day to the green fields, such as his cynical 
soul loved. But now he served a hard 
servitude ; as his master's position had im- 
proved, his own had deteriorated; from 
week's end to week's end, month after 
month, year following year, he never went' 
unless a-shopping with Martha or Mary, 
beyond the threshold of the door, save in 
the yard, and its adjuncts, and upon the 
sort of terrace which hung over the river 
when the tide was up, and over the imita- 
tion-shingle and mud when the tide was 
down. He had lost an eye in the service, 
but he got neither pension nor furlough. 
Still, no feehng of disloyalty entered his 
heart as he lay, and reflected upon the 
days gone by. He was as ready as ever 
to render up his life for his master, if he 
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did indulge in a few bitter thoughts. 
Some dogs, having been snubbed as Grim 
had just been, would have lain and moaned, 
or whined, or howled for a whole hour; 
but, as their masters are, so very often are 
dogs. Grim, if he were not by nature, 
had grown by experience and association 
to be a hard, determined, practical dog. 
He had the whole spacious premises to 
roam over — warehouses, upstairs and down- 
stairs, cellars, stables, extensive yard, and 
river-terrace. So, after two or three growls 
of discontent, and a few vicious snaps at 
the too familiar flies, he got up, stretched 
himself, shook his head defiantly, and pro- 
ceeded to make his rounds, looking as if he 
were fully resolved to take it out upon any 
stray cats he might fall in with, or 
upon any luckless living creature he 
might catch trespassing. Thus, no doubt. 
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he hoped to find balm for his wounded 
feelings. 

As for Mr. Triggs, he went down to the 
wharf hard by, and made his way to a 
certain steamboat. 




CHAPTER III. 

A HAPPY DAY. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are usuaUy 
about as much to be depended 
upon as dreams ; and, accord- 
ing to advertisements, " Rosherville is 
the place to spend a happy day." There 
is every reason, moreover, to believe that 
the advertisements do not mean to confine 
the happiness to a week day. At any rate 
Mr. Tri^s was not the sort of man to 
waste a week day in spending it happily. 
And the happiness, if any, he expected to 
derive from his trip to Rosherville may have 
been entirely independent of the advertise- 
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ments or the place. One would certainly 
have said that it ought to be, seeing what 
occurred the moment he stepped on board ; 
for, from " abaft the fiinnel," as the nautical 
dogs aboard of river steamers have it, there 
skipped forward to meet him a sweet-look- 
ing girl, some twenty years of age. It was 
a lovely day in June, but she was not at all 
" like a red, red rose that's newly blown" 
in that glorious month ; she would have re- 
ncdnded one rather of the delicate honey- 
suckle, than which she was no less graceful 
and no less creamily and softly tinted, and 
she looked no less sweetly simple, and no 
less naturally formed for clinging to some 
support, and adorning the support to which 
she clung. 

" Oh, Tom I" she cried, as, instead of the 
usual greeting, she took hold of his right 
arm with both her little hands, and squeezed 
it, whilst they walked along, "I'm so glad 
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to see you, we thought you would be 
late." 

" We r . exclaimed Triggs, with a frown : 
"you don't mean to say youVe brought 
Mrs. Maggitt I" 

" To be sure I have," was the somewhat 
reproachfiil answer; "you can't have wished 
me to come here alone, dear Tom; and 
besides, I couldn't leave poor aunt by her- 
self." 

' " Upon my soul, Leila," Mr. Trigg& 
began, " I didn't expect" — but what it waa 
he didn't expect was not distinctly stated,, 
for he and Leila had now reached the spot 
where sat an elderly dame of so highly 
respectable and severe, not to say forbid- 
ding an appearance, that anything ap- 
proaching to even gaiety, let alone impro- 
priety, seemed to be utterly impossible 
within the range of her cold and glassy 
eyes. She rose as the pair drew near to 
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her, gave her hand with formal solemnity 
to Mr. Triggs, and answered his brief and 
gruff" Momin', mum ; how are you ?" with 
a series of measured sentences, ejected as 
if she were unburthening herself of separate 
apophthegms : 

" Good morning, Mr. Triggs ; I hope 
you are well ; I can't say much for myself; 
this is a lovely day ; how lucky we are ; 
I'm sure we shall enjoy ourselves." 

It is quite certain that she did not intend 
her last remark to be considered facetious ; 
but it provoked a sardonic laugh from Mr. 
Triggs, who observed pointedly, as he 
looked straight in Mrs. Maggitt's face : 

" Well, it'll not be my fault if we, don't." 

Whether Mrs. Maggitt thought that the 
laugh was uncalled for and offensive, and 
that the observation contained a satirical 
inference against somebody in particular, 
she did not declare in words, but she began 
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to lead up towards the general enjoyment 
by putting on the expression of face gener- 
ally worn by persons who encounter a par- 
ticularly objectionable stench, and she 
answered all questions addressed to her 
either by Leila or by Mr. Triggs, who sat 
between her and Leila, monosyllabically, as 
far as possible, and between her teeth. 

When they arrived at Woolwich, and 
the enjoyment had reached such a height 
that there was no interchange at all of 
words between the three, and that Mrs. 
Maggitt looked as if she were sitting as 
.a model for the portrait of a worthy but 
decidedly sour-faced martyr, whilst Mr. 
Triggs had assumed a fearful scowl, and 
Leila had the film of tears in her eyes, 
there came on board a dapper, gentle- 
manlike man of unquestionably military 
bearing. 

He was short and spare, but deep enough 
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in the chest ; he had a noticeably upright 
but, at the same time, easy way of holding a/: 
himself ; he wore in his frank, open, calm, 
rather melancholy eyes the expression of 
one who was more accustomed to receive 
than to show deference, and who was per- 
fectly convinced that manliness, especially 
in these days of scientific gunnery, is quite 
independent of bulk and sinew. He had a 
face perfectly free from hair, with the ex- 
ception of a small, glossy, well-trimmed 
moustache ; and there was about his legs 
and his walk a something which told of in- 
timate acquaintance with horseback. 

He was dressed with plainness, but good 
taste ; everything he had on was of the 
most correct material and cut, but in no 
respect was fashion carried to any extreme* 
In his scarf was a probably valuable but 

certainly unpretentious pin ; and his gold 

« 

watch-chain, when it could be seen below a 
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small portion of his cutaway coat, appeared 
to be good and massive, but was by no means 
showy. He held his gloves in his hands, 
which were well shaped and well kept, but 
unomamented by jewelry, with the excep- 
tion of one solid signet-ring on the little 
finger of the left hand. In the manner in 
which he handled his simple cane there was 
something irresistibly suggestive of the 
soldier ; and, had he been asked for his card, 
few people would have been surprised to find 
that he bore a commission in the cavalry. 

He seemed at first to be a little uncer- 
tain where he should take up his position ; 
but, after a short survey, he appeared to 
be decided by some reason not unconnected 
with Leila, and, as there was no room to 
sit down, he was obliged to stand. He 
took up his post hard by Mrs. Maggitt, 
lighted a cigar, and smoked placidly. He 
assumed an easy, unconstrained attitude'} 

VOL. I. A 
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his cane slid naturally under his left arm, 
his left hand dropped naturally upon his 
right wrist, his legs fell naturally into a 
sort of stand-at-ease position, and he did 
not contract his brows or wear that fierce 
or self-conscious look which is always more 
or less characteristic of the man-milliner 
or lawyer's clerk, or the like, who consider 
it incumbent upon them to let it be sur- 
mised from their postures that they are at 
the very least full privates in some com^ 
pany of volunteers. Indeed, it was re- 
markable that, so soon as he was observed 
to have settled himself, several " smart 
young men," who had hitherto adopted a 
not altogether dissimilar attitude, stared at 
him steadfastly for a few moments, as if 
they were engaged in mentally instituting 
9, comparison, and then, shifting their sticks 
or umbrellas out of the semi-military posi- 
tion, and letting their legs straddle freely 
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abroad after their more habitual style, evi- 
dently gave up any idea of competition. 

He himself took scarcely any notice of 
anybody, and, though he now and then 
glanced in Leila's direction, never verged 
in the least upon rudeness ; but, for the 
most part, he studied the horizon with 
an expression of profound self-satisfaction. 
Moreover, although he puffed out consider* 
able volumes of smoke, he never spat — • 
which cannot be predicated of the other 
smokers on board. 

As for Leila, she regarded him from 
time to time with mingled curiosity and 
amusement; and, when their eyes acci- 
dentally met, she withdrew her gaze so 
coolly as to show that she was not very 
much interested, and without that blush 
which tells a tale sometimes of gratified 
vanity and sometimes of involuntary ho-^ 
mage. Her Ufe had been such as to make 

4—2 
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her consider that between the dapper gen- 
tleman and herself there was a great gulf 
fixed^ which she had never dreamt was 
passable ; that there were distinct orders of 
human beings, and that the distinction 
must be kept up; that in the sphere in 
which she moved elegance might sit well 
enough upon a woman, but was ridiculously 
HI adapted for a man; and in her secret 
heart she could not help comparing the 
fine, massive proportions, powerful head,, 
workmanlike hands, and evidences of rest- 
less energy exhibited in the very manner 
of Triggs, with the dapper gentleman's 
slender build, neat but small frontispiece, 
delicate fingers, and quiet and ahnost 
sleepy composure, and comparing them to 
the disadvantage of the latter. 

But Triggs, not knowing what was pass* 
ing in her mind, and erroneously thinking, 
as most men do think, that pretty women 
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will put up, for want of a better chance, with 
the work-soiled, rough, unsophisticated, or 
rather unveneered man, but are always set 
in a flutter by and, in their secret hearts, 
dote upon the white-handed, smooth- 
spoken, polished gentleman, fumed and 
fretted accordingly. And yet he might 
have thought of one woman, the remem- 
brance of whom should have given him the 
lie ; but, if he did think of her, he regarded 
her as the exception. 

As for the dapper gentleman, he had 
scarcely bestowed a single glance upon 
either Mrs. Maggitt or Mr. Triggs, and the 
admiration with which he from time to 
time eyed the unappreciative Leila was 
tempered, and languid, and careless, as if 
he should have said, " You're a very pretty 
girl, upon my word, and I'd sooner kiss 
you than break my leg." 

However, he had been but a very few 
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minutes in the place he had chosen for 
smoke and contemplation, when Mrs. Mag- 
gitt began to sway about from side to side, 
and backwards and forwards, and to moan 
in a way which caused Mr. Triggs to ask 
angrily : 

"What the devil's the matter now^ 
mum T 

*" I'm going to be sick," answered Mrs. 
Maggitt in a tone of determination, which 
seemed to render remonstrance useless. 

" You must recollect, mum," Mr. Triggs, 
therefore, remarked with resignation, "that 
this ain't a Margate boat, and they don't 
count on it, nor keep basins." 

" The nasty smoke," snarled Mrs. Mag- 
gitt. 

Her explanatory remark had a strange 
eflfect upon Triggs. His over-clouded vis- 
age cleared at once, and he looked like one 
who has unexpectedly found a way out of 
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a difficulty. He rose up hastily, and, con- 
fronting the dapper gentleman, said harshly 
and insolently : 

" You can read, I suppose V 

The other started slightly with surprise ; 
then, having taken a calm and smiling 
survey of his questioner, answered with 
perfect good temper : 

"Oh I yes — a little; can I be of any 
assistance T 

"Then you can read thaty^ rejoined 
Triggs roughly, with one hand twisting 
the dapper gentleman half round, and with 
the other pointing to a printed notice. 

The dapper gentleman, having politely 
disengaged his arm from the grasp of 
Triggs, having removed his cigar from his 
mouth, and cleared his throat, read, after 
the manner of a tutor explaining a difficult 
sentence to a school-boy, the following 
words : 
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" No— smoking — ^allowed — ^abaft — ^the- 



funneL I suppose it's ^ abaft' that puzzles 
you; it means 'in the after-part of the 
vessel' — 'behind' the funnel — just where 
we are now, in fact.'* 

"Do you call yourself a gentleman ?"^ 
roared Triggs. furiously. 

" I never call myself names," answered 
the other mildly. 

" I tell you you are annoying a lady by 
smoking wher« you have no business to," 
vociferated Triggs. 

"That is a very different matter," said 
the other quietly. " Pray, where is she T 

" There," replied Triggs, with a motion 
of the hand as applicable to Leila as to 
Mrs. Maggitt. The dapper gentleman, 
therefore, took a step or two forward, and, 
with a courteous inclination of the head, 
said directly to Leila : 

" I am very sorry to have annoyed you." 
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"Not me, sir," rejoined Leila coldly; 
wMst Triggs, more angry than ever, 
waved his hand towards Mrs. Maggitt 
and growled : 

" That is the lady you annoyed, sir." 

A smile trembled for a moment upon 
the dapper gentleman's lips as he turned 
towards the strange specimen of a lady, 
but it speedily vanished, and could hardly 
have been perceived. 

"I ask a thousand pardons," he said 
gently. " I would not have annoyed you 
for the world ;" and, as he spoke, he hurled 
his half-smoked cigar over the heads of 
the people into the river. 

Mrs« Maggitt, having succeeded in at- 
tracting to herself that notice which she 
greatly coveted, was mollified at once ; but, 
to keep up appearances, she coughed, 
tapped her chest, and gulped once or twice ; 
she then smiled feebly, and panted out : 
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" You shouldn't — ^have thrown — away — 
your beau — ^tifiil — cigar, sir." 

"No business to smoke liere at all," 
growled Triggs. 

" If you'll look round/' remarked the 
dapper gentleman good-temperedly and 
even deprecatingly, " I think you will 
see that I was by no means the only 
oflfender; the rule seems to be generally 
disregarded," 

" That's quite trew, sir," assented Mrs, 
Maggitt ; *' and the way they spit, the 
nasties 1 ugh 1" and she folded her hands 
together over her knees, and leaned forward 
in a manner which made the dapper gen- 
tleman think that she was going to carry 
out the intention she had, though he was 
not aware of it, already expressed. 

The dapper gentleman forthwith hurried 
away, spoke a few words to a boy-man 
dressed in the style of a mock midshipman, 
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and, after the lapse of a few seconds, the 
mock midshipman appeared with a tray, on 
which was a glass filled with some amber- 
coloured fluid. This glass the dapper gen- 
tleman presented to Mrs. Maggitt, request- 
ing her to oblige him by sipping it, as it 
was a mixture which he had often found 
efficacious under circumstances similar to 
the present. She complied with several 
coughs, sighs, and head-shakings ; and 
handed back the glass with apparent re- 
luctance to the mock midshipman. 

" / pay for that," cried Triggs insolently 
to the mock midshipman, who simply re- 
joined, "Paid for aVeady, sir," and, touching 
his cap to the dapper gentleman, walked 
hastily away. 

Mr. Triggs never liked to pay for any- 
thing if he could help it, but for once he 
was annoyed at having, as it were, saved 
money. He was wild with rage to think 
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that his plan for getting rid of the dapper 
gentleman had not only failed, but giveil 
an opening for nearer approaches. He, 
therefore, had recourse to further insolence, 
going close up to the dapper gentleman, 
and exclaiming : 

"Come, we don't want any of yofwr 
favours, Capting Jinks, or whoever you 
are." 

"Jinks!" exclaimed the dapper gentle- 
man, with a smile of amusement. 

" Ah !" rejoined Triggs, " Capting Jinks, 
o' the horse-marines — ^that's about your 
size, I should say." 

" No such corps in the service, I assure 
you," said the dapper gentleman solemnly, 
as if he were imparting serious information ; 
" but if you really wish to know who I am, 
and have anything to say to me, here is 
my card ; for the present, I wish you good- 
morning." 
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And with these words the dapper gen- 
tleman sauntered easily away, leaving his 
card in the hand of Mr. Triggs, who had 
sullenly accepted it. 

Mr. Triggs sat down in his place, read 
the name and address, and for a while 
gazed silently at vacancy. At last he 
turned to Leila, and said coolly : 

" Leila, that's Capting Davies." 

" What, the Captain Davies ?" she asked 
with interest. 

"Yes." 

" How do you know ?" 

"Why, here's his name and regiment, 
and the place where he's living ; and I 
know as much about him as that." 

" I am rather glad of that, Tom," an- 
swered Leila, a little timidly, 

"Why ?" asked Triggs brusquely. 

"Well," replied Leila coaxingly: "you 
don't like him, I can see ; but I think 
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he's just the sort of husband for Miss 
Lurline." 

"He'll make her money fly, yA^ his 
horse-racing and betting, if that's what 
you mean," said Triggs with a short, savage 
laugh. 

" I'm sorry for that," rejoined Leila 
simply : "I only meant that he seems a 
nice, good-humoured, handsome fellow." 

" You'd better get up and go after him, 
then," said Triggs fiercely. 

"Toml" cried Leila, flushing : "whatever 
do you mean ?" 

" Damn him I / say," growled Triggs : 
" I'd pitch him into the water as soon as 
look at him." 

Leila gazed at Triggs in mute surprise ; 
and gradually her eyes filled with tears, 
to hide which she turned away her head, 
so that her face was set in the direction 
taken by Captain Davies. 
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"So you mu^st look after him, then/' 
sneered Triggs brutally; and, at these 
words, poor Leila hid her face in her 
hands, and fairly sobbed. 

At this sight Mrs. Maggitt appeared to 
be suddenly transformed ; all her asperity 
and peevishness vanished Uke a breath; 
and, having whispered to Triggs, "You had 
better let me come there," she took the 
place which Triggs with a coarse mocking 
laugh relinquished. 

No tender mother could have soothed 
her daughter more quietly, feelingly, and 
effectually than Mrs. Maggitt soothed 
Leila. 

"Hush! darling," she whispered, "re- 
member we are not at home. You know his 
rough, hasty ways ; he's as trew as steel, 
but as hot as muUigatawny. He don't 
mean what he says." 

Yet it was generally held amongst 
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those who had dealings with Triggs that 
he most decidedly did mean what he said| 
^md that, if he did let passion get the 
better of him, it must be in the case of 
something unconnected with commercial 
affairs. 

At last Rosherville was reached; and 
the three who had come out for a happy 
•day, and commenced so well, went on as 
they haxi begun : they left happiness for- 
ther and further behind. They strolled in 
the gardens, and found it dull ; they dined 
in the Gothic Hall, and found it duller ; 
ihey sat in an umbrageous arbour, and 
found it dullest. Moreover, they encoun* 
tered Captain Davies, whose slight proffer 
of recognition, as he put two fingers to the 
brim of his hat, and smiled pleasantly, was 
acknowledged by Mrs, Maggitt only; for 
Triggs merely swore, and Leila turned 
away her head and pretended to be read- 
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ing one of those moral reflections with 
which the pedestals of statues or flower- 
vases are so appropriately furnished in 
Rosherville Gardens. After this meeting, 
the gorgeous parrots might as well have 
been obscene birds of prey, and the singing 
birds have been croaking ravens. Even 
tea in a shady alcove, with prawns and 
shrimps, and cream and aQ manner of 
fruits, failed to produce any cheerfulness ; 
for Triggs was surly and Leila broken- 
hearted. Oddly enough, Mrs. Maggitt was 
the most cheery of the three ; for she was 
one of those women who are crabbed at 
only those times when there is nothing 
philanthropic for them to do, no plague to 
be stayed, no breach to be healed. The 
greater part of her life had been passed in 
making herself a receptacle for the spleen 
of others, who, in their troubles, used her 
sympathetic soul for their relief; and, after- 
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wards, thought as little about her as, to 
use her own words, they would have 
thought about a convenient spittoon. Many 
a time, when virulent, contagious disease 
had tried and found wanting the love of 
affectionate friends and relatives, had she 
alone stood bravely between the dead and 
the living, or the sick and the sound, until 
all danger was past. And what had been 
her reward? Sometimes large and some- 
times small pecuniary recompense, but, in 
either case, no lasting attachment. It is 
true that she wanted the money ; but few 
nurses would have been so gentle, so pa- 
tient, so completely devoted to the sick 
and suffering. And the sick and suffering 
either , died or recovered ; and, whether it 
were the former or the latter, it had been 
her fate, contrary, it is to be hoped, to 
general experience, to find hei^elf almost 
equally ignored. "You see, my dear," 
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she had more than once said to Leila, in a 
moment of bitterness of spirit, "people 
don't like to have the besom that swept up 
the muck constantly under their noses." 
And thus she had grown crabbed; but 
the crabbedness was all outside : it van- 
ished as soon as her feelings were touched. 
So now it had completely vanished; and 
her smile was quite arch, and her voice 
almost musical, as, after failing to establish 
any sort of general conversation, she rose 
up hurriedly from the tea, which had been 
finished ahnost as soon as begun, and said : 

" Two's company, three's none ; I shall 
go and take a stroll, and leave you two 
dunmiies to find your tongues." 

"Don't go away, mum," said Triggs, 
adding with rough pleasantry: "there's 
the capting and aU sorts of wild young 
chaps about." 

"Oh! nobody will be rude to an old 

5—2 
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woman like me," she rejoined with perfect 
temper, and walked briskly away. 

When she retm^ned, it was plain that 
her good mtentions had borne no fruit : 
Triggs was stiU sulky, and Leila was stiU 
sad. Her re-appearance seemed to be quite 
a relief to them. 

"IVe had about enough of this," said 
Triggs, yawning : " I vote we go." 

Mrs. Maggitt and Leila at once as- 
sented. 

They had managed to drag on " a happy 
day " until it was far advanced ; and they 
now took steamboat for London, where 
they arrived about 8.30 p.m. Mr. Triggs 
saw Mrs. Maggitt and Leila into a certain 
omnibus, and, having wished them a gruff 
"good-night," and added a promise to 
" look them up " before long, departed. 




CHAPTER IV. 

A LOCK-OUT. 

9R. TRIGGS, having performed 
the offices of gallantry, did not 
go straight home to Thames 
Street. He paid a visit to a crooked lane 
not far from St. Paul's, and ascended a 
staircase which loomed through a beetling, 
gloomy, arched doorway. On either side 
of the doorway were names, English and 
foreign, painted in black letters upon a 
yeUow ground. He went up to the second 
floor, and stopped at two doors, of which 
one was black and thrown open against 
the wall, and the other was brown, having 
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the appearance of poKshed oak, and was 
shut close. On the inside of the black 
door there was printed in huge white 
letters, "Mr. Dan. Tribe;" and on the 
outside of the brown door was a smart 
brass knocker, with which Mr. Triggs 
performed pretty vigorously. In about 
two minutes he heard a shuffing of feet 
and a volley of oaths, indicating that some- 
body was not desirous of visitors, and the 
door was opened by a clerical-looking man, 
so far as solemn countenance, white tie, 
and black clothes are clerical. But, if he 
were a clergyman at all, one would have 
said, judging from the flush upon his face, 
the slight unsteadiness of his gait, the clay 
pipe in his mouth, the explosion of ex- 
ecrations with which he had heralded his 
coming, and the remark with which he 
greeted Mr. Triggs, that he was probably 
undergoing a temporary suspension from 
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his functions. Moreover, at sight of his 
visitor, he took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and exclaimed, imclerically : 

"Dash my buttons, if it isn't Mr. 
Triggsl Come in, come in." 

" YouVe been drinking, Dan," said Mr. 
Triggs cahnly, when he had followed the 
speaker into a comfortably-furnished room, 
and they had seated themselves opposite to 
one another, on either side of an open 
window. 

"I'm happy to say I have," assented 
Dan Tribe cheerfully; "and Fm going to 
drink more. You'd better join me; it's 
* the good Rhine wine,' and there's a glass 
on the table close by you." 

Mr. Triggs shook his head im- 
patiently. 

" Gieb mir hint der edlen iJeie," ob- 
served Dan Tribe sententiously, as he 
poured out a bumper. 
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" What the devil are you talking about T 
snarled Mr. Triggs. 

"About the vine, the noble vine," re- 
plied Dan Tribe : " what says the great 
authority ? why : 

'' ' See, Varus, that thou plant no tree 
Before the sacred vine 
About the walls of Catilus, 
And Tibur's soil benign.' 

" Oh I Mr, Triggs, if you were, only a 
scholar I" 

" Y(m are, ain't yer T sneered Triggs, 

" I hope so, I hope so," responded Dan 
Tribe complacently : "I had a University 
education." 

"Much good it's done yer," growled 
Triggs : " taught yer to drink." 
- * * And a precious good thing too," assented 
Dan : " for listen once more to the great 
authority : 
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'^ ' For Heav'n made all things hard for them 
Who moisten not their clay ; 
To put to flight devouring care 
There is no other way.' " 

"You're drunk already," remarked Trigga 
superciliously. 

"Excuse me, Mr. Triggs," said Dan,, 
with an assumption of dignity, and then 
he added with a leer, "/ remember the 
Sabbath-day, Mr. Triggs, to keep it 
whoUy." 

" Holy ? you scoundrel I" cried Triggs 
with a guffaw. 

"I didn't say holy, Mr. Triggs," rejoined 
Dan with a grin, " I said wholly : I go 

* 

the whole hog, you know.'' 

" Now, look here," said Triggs severely : 
'* are you sober enough to talk over a little 
business 1" 

" It all depends upon the sort of busi- 
ness," replied Dan with great frankness : 
" if it's anything intricate, I'm not up to 
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it ; but if it's to bully any poor devil who 
can't pay, I'm your man; in fact," he 
added with a bitter laugh, " I'm best at that 
sort of thing when I'm three parts gone." 

So Dan put aside his bottle and glass, 
and sat talking with Triggs for about two 
hours ; and, as he showed the latter out at 
the door, he remarked : 

"All right, Mr. Triggs: /'U squeeze 
Master Perkins, you may depend, I'll 
squeeze him tighter than if he was a good- 
looking young woman of five-and-twenty. 
And, by the way, how do things look at 
the west-end ?" 

" Pretty well," answered Triggs briefly. 

"Ah I" rejoined the other with tipsy 
gravity: "'a man shall leave father and 
mother and cleave unto his wife' — that is, 
if she has plenty of money. That is a 
quotation appropriate to the day, I think, 
Mr. Triggs ?" 
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*^ You're quite a Church Service, Dan," 

replied Triggs, laughing. 

" And the house, Mr. Triggs T 

"Ah!" answered Triggs, shaking his 

head: ** there's no saying how that may 

go- 

"Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 

house, Mr. Triggs," observed Dan with a 

leer. 

Triggs was silent for a while ; and then 
he asked sharply and sternly : 

"What odds will you lay against the 
double event, Dan ?" 

" Odds, Mr. Triggs," answered Dan sen- 
tentiously, "I leave to members of Tat- 
tersall's, idiots, and" — here he looked 
particularly cunning — "officers in the 
army." 

Triggs regarded him fixedly, and said 
sternly : 

" When the wine's in, the truth's out : 
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don't you get talking with other people 
about my affairs, friend Dan." 

" I ! Mr. Triggs," replied Dan with 
drunken solemnity : "far be it from me ; 
for the authority says : 

" * But blow no Berecynthian horn, 

No maddening cymbals shake : 
For after them doth blind Self-love 

Come following in the wake, 
And Brag with far too lofty air. 

The empty-headed drab, 
And, more transparent than his glass, 

The confidential Blab.' 

No, Mr. Triggs, I'm no blab." 

" Good-night, then," said Triggs sulkily,, 
as he set off home, where he arrived at ten 
minutes to eleven. . 

"Where is Mrs. Brett?" he asked 
Martha, who opened the door. 

" Gone to bed, sir." 

"Very well; then lock up the house; 
bring me the keys ; and go to bed your- 
self." But Martha hesitated. 
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"Do you hear?" asked Triggs with a 
most fearful scowl: "bring me the keys 
here at once : what's the fool waiting for ?" 

"Please, sir," said the pale and trem- 
bling Martha, in a scarcely audible voice, 

" Mary's not come in yet," 

"Oh I hoi" cried Mr. Triggs: "Now 
then, you lock up the house and bring me 
the keys, and take the hell off; and be off 
to bed." 

" But about Mary, sir T 

" Ten o'clock's her time, and she knows 
that well enough. Come, do as I tell 
you." 

"You wouldn't lock her out, Mr. Triggs," 
pleaded Martha. 

"Do as I tell you," said the inexorable 
Triggs, " or r\\ do it myself." 

" Bent the watchman, sir, would let her 
in," pleaded Martha once more. 

" Bent has no business in this part of the 
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house until everybody has gone to bed, as 
you very well know ; and 1 keep the 
keys/' said Triggs impatiently: "come, 
be quick." 

"Oh I think of a respectable, nice- 
looking girl like Mary, Mr. Triggs; and 
she don't know nobody near here as 'd 
take her in ; I don't know what she'd do," 
whimpered Martha. 

" Mary knows the rules, and must take 
the consequences," rejoined Triggs sternly. 
" You do as I tell you." 

" Then / won't do it, if you murder me, 
Mr. Triggs," cried Martha, in a sudden 
burst of hysterical passion : " I'd sooner — ^" 

But Triggs Ustened to no more words : 
he put Martha, not over-gently, aside, and 
walked downstairs into the kitchen, whilst 
Martha, in obedience to a furious " Go to 
bed, do," from Triggs, fled precipitately in 
another direction. As Mr. Triggs entered 
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the kitchen, which was lighted by gas, his 
quick eye perceived a tremulous movement 
of a cupboard-door, and at the same time 
read the meaning of the two chairs at the 
kitchen-table, the tioo plates still bearing 
traces of bread and cheese, and the tioo 
timiblers not thoroughly drained of porter. 
He took three rapid strides, pulled open 
the cupboard-door by main force, and, ^fber 
a single glance, said through his clenched 
teeth : 

" I thought so : come out. Master Bent." 

The man addressed at once came sUnking 
out; and, without a word of self-defence, 
said very humbly : 

" I hope you don't mean to lock Mary 
out, su- T 

" You be off to your proper place, and 
do your own duty," was the rough reply. 

Bent hesitated, but only for a moment. 
He shut his mouth tight, and went. 
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In the twinkling of an eye Mr. Triggs 
had turned off the gas, and locked the 
house-door, having previously taken off 
the b^L 

As he turned away from the door to go 
to his own part of the house, the last 
stroke of eleven was sounding from the 
nearest church-steeple. And at the very 
same moment his ear caught a pecuHar 
sound : Thrum ! 

Mr. Triggs laughed to himself 

Thrum ! Thrum ! came the sound again, 
as of a bell-wire without a bell ; and again 
Mr. Triggs laughed, but went leisurely on 
his way. 

Thrum! Thrum I Thrum! Thrum! once 
more came the sound, indicative of alarm ; 
but it, as well as th^ accompanying bump 
of a knob against a doorpost, grew fainter 
and fainter, and at last quite inaudible, 
whilst Mr. Triggs mounted to the ware- 
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house upon the second floor, mutter- 
ing: 

" /'ll teach 'em to take liberties, just be- 
cause I happened to say I shouldn't be 
home till late." 

Meanwhile Martha had gone to bed 
sobbing, because she could not assist, even 
by words of advice, the belated Mary, for 
the servants' sleeping-room was m a spot 
from whence it was impossible to commu- 
nicate with the street from the window. 
And she couldn't descend and whisper 
through the key-hole of the street-door, 
for there was an inner-door which was like- 
wise locked. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

A MAD DOG. 

^R. TRIGGS, as has been said, 
mounted to the warehouse 
upon the second-floor. The 
room, hke all the other rooms, had folding- 
doors "which opened upon the river, and 
through which all kinds of sacks and hales 
were hoiated up from or lowered down to 
the barges and other vessels below. Mr. 
Tri^s unfastened the doors, flung them 
wide apart, and let in the cool night-air. 
He lighted a pipe, stood in the doorway, 
and watched the moonbeams dancing upon 
the waters and giving a reflected beauty 
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to the ripples of even grimy Father 
Thames. All on a sudden he heard a 
patter as of paws, and at his side stood 
Grim. The dog laid something down at 
his master's feet. Mr. Triggs stooped 
and examined the something, which 
turned out to be a huge cat, dead as a 
doornail. 

" Ah ! Grim, my boy," he said, patting 
the great creature, "so you've had some 
sport, eh ? Good dog, then, good dog 1" 

Grim wagged his tail to express appre- 
ciation of the compUment; and gave the 
dead cat a posthumous worrying. 

"But we can't have this thing here, 
you know," Mr. Triggs remarked, as 
he spumed with his foot the carcase 
at which Grim was still sniffing. "We 
must get rid of it. Grim, and so it's 
no use," continued Mr. Triggs, seizing the 
cat by the tail to fling it into the river, 

6—2 
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whilst Grim protested with many ab- 
dominal rumbUngs. 

Down went the cat ; and Grim, with a 
howl and a bark of forced acquiescence 
and friendly remonstrance, watched the 
process with much interest, cocked up his 
ears at the haxdly audible splash, and. im- 
mediately afterwards, dropped down upon 
the floor with a thump, laid his head side- 
ways upon his front-paws, and appeared to 
be doing a problem connected with the 
velocity of sound or the insecurity of pro- 
perty in cats. 

Somebody had passed through the room 
during this little episode ; but it was only 
Bent, the watchman, of whose presence 
Mr. Triggs had been altogether uncon- 
scious, and Grim not unconscious, but, as 
a brother-officer, tolerant. 

In the spectacle of the enormous cat, 
carried along by the swirling river at a 
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rate which, through the shimmering light 
upon the water, seemed even greater than 
it reaUy wm, and bumped here agamst a 
barge, and there against a wherry, and 
twisted round and turned topsy-turvy by 
the chain of an anchor or other obstacle, 
there was something so congenial to the 
nature of Mr. Triggs, that he had gone 
right out of the warehouse on to a sort of 
platform that he might have a better view. 
The platform had but a hand-rail, and that 
only on one side, to protect anybody who 
might turn dizzy on the undesirable stand- 
ing-place from a sheer drop into the water, 
which, though the tide was unusually 
high, was still a long, long way below, and 
was running with a tremendously strong 
current. But Mr. Triggs, who, so far 
from having any personal experience of 
dizziness, whether arising from intem- 
perance or any other cause^ would probably 
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have been unable to define the meaning- 
or even to spell the word, was standing 
with his hands in his pockets, his pipe in 
his mouth, and his feet not many inches 
from the edge of the platform, one arm 
leant against the hand-rail, his legs crossed, 
and his back towards the warehouse. In 
a position to command both the platform 
and the warehouse by an adroit use of his 
one eye, aided by his two ears, lay Grim* 
The cat had long disappeared, and still Mr. 
Triggs stood on his precarious perch, as a 
stranger would have thought it, and smoked 
and pondered. And his looks grew black 
as thunder at the thoughts of his " happy 
day," and especially of Captain Davies* 
He wondered that such a " swell" should 
go to Rosherville at all, and he muttered 
with a scowl and a coarse laugh : " You'll 
not ride rough-shod over me, I can tell 
you. Master Capting." 
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Hereupon Grim set up his ears. 

Waa it because of his master's laugh ? 

It could hardly be that : for he, at the 
same time, turned his head towards the in- 
side of the warehouse. Presently his tail 
went noiselessly from side to side as the 
tail of a dog that recognises somebody, not 
an enemy. Then a man, wearing goloshes, 
or list shoes, or something noiseless, and 
having in his right hand a policeman's 
truncheon, and at his belt a dark lantern, 
stole cautiously along, close to the wall, 
until he came to the doors leading out on 
to the narrow platform. 
. It is evidently Bent the watchman; 
for Grim, though a Uttle surprised, ap- 
parently, at Bent's unusually stealthy 
manner, makes no objection, but assumes 
an air of great alertness. 

Bent, with a somewhat uneasy glance at 
the dog, whose muzzle he must pass to 
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arrive on the platform, meets with no op- 
position from Grim, and gets well upon 
the planks within two yards of Mr. 
Triggs. 

Mr. Triggs has his back turned to Bent, 
in the careless attitude aheady described, 
and stands within a few inches of the clean 
drop into the water. 

The moon is beclouded ; only a few stars 
glimmer; aad the river sounds hungrily 
below. 

It is only a little comedy, perhaps, or a 
brief pantomime that Bent is performing ; 
but, before he is within an arm's length of 
Mr. Triggs, he raises his truncheon, and 
clenches his teeth, and rises a-tiptoe as one 
who would strike with all his might. 

But Grim has been accustomed to connect 
such attitudes and gestures with tragedy, 
and, with one low growl and two rapid 
springs, he has his friend Bent by the ear 
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and collar — ^teeth in his ear, and paws in his 
collar* 

A cry, a cuise, and- a dadx with the 
truncheon from Bent follow the growl and 
the rush of Grim ; and Mr. Triggs turns 
swifkly round 

He was rather pale, and the moonlight 
made him look paler than he was ; but he 
said quite calmly, after a moment's pause : 

"Oh! it's you, Bent, is it? Why, 
you've got your truncheon out, as if you 
expected burglars. Down, Grim, down! 
you mustn't hurt Bent : down, that's a good 
dog : why, what the devil's the matter with 
himl" 

" The dawg's mad, Mr. Triggs," roared 
Bent : " I'm blest if I don't drownd him." 

And he pUed truncheon, and hand, and 
legs : but Grim held on like grim death. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

THE SISTERS. 

" Son of man, there vere tiro women, the danghteta 
of one mother .... And the names of them were 
Aholah the elder, and Aholibah her sister. And 
AHolah ... I doted on her lovers, on the Assyrians 
her neighbours .... And when her aister Aholibah 
saw this .... she doted upon the Assymns her 
neighbonrs, captains and rulers clothed moBt gor- 
geously, horsemen riding upon horses, all of them 
desirable young men." 

^N tliat same Sunday afternoon, 
when three persons were un- 
successfiilly attempting to spend 
" a happy day" in the fallacious gardens of 
KosherviUe, two young ladies were passing 
the postmeridian hours after their kind in 
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the drawing-room of a spacious house, dis- 
tinguished by an unusually long portico, at 
Notting Hill. The young ladies might 
have sat for imaginary portraits of Aholah 
and Aholibah ; for they were both some- 
what Jewish in physiognomy, and decidedly 
mundane and unspiritual in appearance and 
expression. Their names, however, were 
not at all Scriptural; for the elder was 
called Marietta, shortened into *^ Man " or 
"Etta," and the younger Lurline, or, 
familiarly, "Lurley." But what is in a 
name ? Aholah by any other name would 
have been equally reprehensible; and Aholi- 
bah by any other name would have equally 
followed her sister's example. But then 
Aholah and Aholibah didn't stop short of 
outrageous deeds; Marietta and Lurline 
did. In fact they would not have outraged 
fashion on any account; and they knew 
that, according to fashion, young ladies 
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may look like what they must not be ; 
they ™y ™h the,r>«lv» ^tt curiooa 
waahes, they may paint their eyes, and 
they may deck themselves out with all 
sorts of trickery ; but, so long as they wish 
to be well with society, the washes, and 
the paint, and the trickery must mean no 
more than any other sort of sham. 

Marietta and Lurline, in fact, were but 
ordinary girls of the period, save that their 
physical gifts were extraordinary, and 
enabled them, in no small degree, to appear 
by almost unassisted nature as externally 
striking, if not fascinating, as most of their 
fair contemporaries exhausted all the re- 
sources of art to appear. They were not only 
Christians but professed members of the 
Church of England, having been, as Mr. 
Triggs said in his own case, bom so. They 
had been, that very morning, to divine 
iservice, during which they had themselves 
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exhibited the most exemplaiy behaviour. 
They had, however, been the cause of 
much irreverent attention upon the part 
of others both of their own and of the op- 
posite sex; nor, for all their exemplary 
behaviour, had they failed to see and to 
enjoy the admiration plainly kindled in the 
breasts of handsome men, and the envy, 
hatred, and malice conceived and partially 
betrayed by pretty women. They had no 
fear lest by their "broidered hair, and 
pearls, and costly array," they should raise 
misgivings in the mind of their minister ; 
for he was, in the estimation of his wealthier 
parishioners, a not only truly pious but also 
truly sensible man, with very sound opinions 
about doing your duty in that state of life 
unto which it shall please God to call you, 
and with a happy knack of explaining away 
any passage of Scripture that seems to 
bear hard on the rich man — so happy a 
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knack, indeed, that it carried inunediate 
•conviction to the mind of anybody pre- 
disposed to take the same view. Besides, 
they had shut his mouth, if not his eyes, 
by their liberality ; for they resembled those 
persons of whom it was said that " they of 
their abundance have cast into the treasury." 
They possessed a superfluity, and they gave 
uway with winning grace a part of what 
they didn't want ; and as that part, though 
small compared with what they had, was in 
itself considerable, they were regarded by 
those who do not measure charity by the 
amount of self-denial it entails, as down- 
right charitable. They were in perfect 
accord with their judicious minister's doc- 
trine that Sunday ought to be differently 
kept by different persons according to the 
station of life in which it had pleased Pro- 
vidence to place them. Beer and skittles 
were distinct Sabbath-breaking, especially 
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if they were supplied at a place of public en 
tertainment ; but any kind of elegant drink, 
and elegant amusement, such as cham- 
pagne, or brandy-and-seltzer-water, taken at 
any hour of the day in a private house, 
amidst cheerful scenes, was perfectly legi- 
timate. So was a stroll in the Zoological 
Gardens, and so was a little flirtation in the 
pleasant shades of Kensington Gardens; 
which two amusements take amongst the 
wealthier classes the place occupied amongst 
the poorer by skittles and kiss-in-the-ring. 

Nor could the good minister see any 
harm in a httle pleasant music, provided 
that you had a grand piano in your^ own 
house, and somebody amongst your own 
family or friends with talent enough to 
perform upon it ; but, if you didn't possess 
that expensive combination of things and 
persons, it would be an undoubted piece of 
Sabbath-breaking to assemble ;with several 
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thousands of your fellow-creatures in the 
open air, and hear some military or other 
music at a cheap rate, or for nothing at all 
By " pleasant music" the worthy minister, 
if he contemplated anything a whit livelier 
than the Old Hundredth "played quick," 
probably meant something written by some 
composer best known for his treatment of 
Baored themes, and would, at any rate, have 
drawn the line at Mendelssohn's "Songs 
without Words ;" and he would have been 
very much astonished, not to say shocked, 
had he known the number of ells to which 
his inch of concession was stretched by 
Marietta and Lurline, They, having at- 
tended morning service, and fulfilled their re^ 
ligious duties in such soft but thrilling tones, 
with such brief and fiirtive but telling 
glances, and in such costly but becoming cos- 
tume as, they were delightedly conscious, had 
disturbed the devotion of many a suscep- 
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tible man, and many an appreciative woman, 
thought, " What more is required of us T 

Luncheon, of course ; but then, after 
Itmcheon ? A stroll in the garden, a siesta, 
or a bout of conversation. The weather 
was too hot for a stroll, but it was not op- 
pressive enough for a siesta ; so they settled 
down to conversation. Visitors, with the 
exception of an occasional man of business 
who wanted to see their "papa" rather than 
them, and whom they preferred that their 
'' papa " rather than themselves should see, 
seldom or never called on Sundays. Their 
" papa" had gone out some whither, immedi- 
ately after luncheon, but in what direction, 
or for what purpose, they neither knew nor 
cared; "mamma" they had none; and so they 
were not likely to be disturbed in their 
possession of the drawing-room. What 
with blinds scientifically arranged, what 
with double windows, closed towards the 
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public thoroughfare, and wide opep towards 
the conservatory, through which one passed 
into the spacious garden, and what with s5Ud 
walk, and thick carpets, and a profusion 
of furniture, there was subdued hght provo- 
cative of soft day-dreams, there was cool 
shade, there was refreshing air, and there 
was an absorption of sound which not only 
made sweet, low, languishing tones seem 
sweeter, and lower, and more languishing, 
but also served to make undistinguishable 
to the ear of passer-by or listening neigh- 
bour the true nature of the gayest and most 
mundane airs that might be evoked from 
^usical instrument or warbled by still 
more musical voice. The sisters reclined, 
rather than sat, each in her favourite, low 
chair, beside the open window leading into 
the garden ; each, in her ample flow of 
delicate drapery, looked light and cool 
and airy as a cloud-clad nymph; and 
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«ach, with every movement of a " Spanish 
fan, swayed to and fro with more than 
Spanish grace," as the novelists say, showed 
with what taste, judgment and skill they 
were superintended by their dressmaJcer. 

It has been said that both were of 
^ somewhat Jewish physiognomy; but 
Marietta, the elder, was of the black- 
haired, daxk-eyed, swarthy type ; LurUne, 
the yoimger, was of the fair-haired, grey- 
eyed, lily-like type. AU Lurline's motions 
were poetry, as some people count poetry ; 
and, as she leaned back and gazed with 
earnest eyes upon a portrait hanging on the 
wall within a short distance of her chair, she 
might have been taken for the very image of 
Ahohbah, when she '* saw men pourtrayed 
upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans 
pourtrayed with vermilion." And, indeed^ 
the portrait was of a man in scarlet uniform. 

" Ah! QuHl est hien /" she said, with an 

7—2 
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tioceiit; a gesture, and a look, which Bome* 
what recalled the manner of the celebrated 
Grande Duchesse de G^rolstein. 

'* How absurd you are, dear 1" observed 
Marietta, laughing, and in a tone of mock 
reproof: "that is only a Ufeless porfarait, 
though certainly," she added with a sneer^ 
''the original seems to me to be a cold 
creature enough." 

" You think so, do you T rejoined Lur- 
line carelessly. 

" Is he a very ardent lover, if it is not an 
impertinent question T asked Marietta slily. 

"Now, don't be inquisitive," answered 
Lurline with an arch smile; and,'again fixing 
her eyes upon the portrait, she murmured : 

" Oh 1 that those lips had—" 

" Language, of course," interrupted Mari- 
etta ; " that would be very nice, just like 
Cowper's mother; and I'm sure the poor 
man hasn't too much of it." 
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" He certainly doesn't talk much," said 
Lurline quietly, whilst her eyes assumed a 
far-away, dreamy expression, and a slight 
flush tinged her cheeks. 

'^ Perhaps he can put his lips to a better 
purpose," remarked Marietta mischievously. 

Lurline smiled. 

"Besides, I don't think he's clever," 
continued Marietta. 

"Perhaps not," rejoined Lurline con- 
temptuously, " but he's handsome, and he's 
a gentleman," and she looked hard at her 
sister. 

" Gentleman 1" sneered Marietta, not, 
however, meeting her sister's gaze : " there 
are plenty of silly, finikin gentlemen." 

"And he can waltz your soul almost out 
of you," Lurline went on; "and he can 
sing almost as well as Gardoni, and he 
can — ^he can — oh! — ^he can do lots of 
things." 
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''What, for instance?" inquired Marietta 
^th a provoking air of increduUty. 

"Well, he can — ^fight," answered Lur- 

Kne, as she sprang up with sudden spright- 

liness, sat down at the piano and rattled 

<]^ut : 

^' Ah ! qae j'aime les militaires, 
Leur unifonne coquet, 
Leur moustache et leur plumet ! 
Ah ! que j'aime les militaires ! 
Leur air vainqueur, leurs mani^res ! 

En eux tout me plait. 

Quand je vols 1^ mes soldats 
PrSts k partir pour la guerre, 
Fixes, droits, Toeil k quinze pas, 
Vrai Dieu ! je suis toute fi^re ! 
Seront-ils vainqueurs ou d6faitsf . . . 
Je n'en sais rien . . . ce que je sais ... 
G'est que j'aime les militaires. 

Etc. 
Je sais ce que je voudrais ... 
Je voudrais ^tre cantiniere ! — 
Pr^s d'eux toujours je serais 

Et je les grisends ! 

Avec eux, vaillante et I^g&re, . 
Au combat je m'^lancerais ! 
Gela me plairait-il, la guerre ) . . • 
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Je n'en sais rien . . . ce que je sais ... 
G'est que j'aime les militaires/' 

Etc. 

^* Brava 1 bravissima 1" cried Marietta, 
as Lurline resiimed her reclining position : 
" but for my part I don't care for the miK- 
tary — especially the oflScers, all fal-lal and 
lardy-daxdy." 

"What dreadful slang you talk, Etta," 
said Lurline languidly ; and then, kissing 
her hand to the portrait, she added: 
'* did you ever hear such slanders, 
darUngl" 

" My notion of a soldier," resiimed Ma- 
rietta,^ " is one of those grand fellows like 
the rough Romans of the RepubUc, or like 
the grenadiers of Frederick the Great- 
above all things, a man and not a dandy j^ 
and her dark eyes flashed fire. 

''Ohl there are nimibers of that sort 
still," observed Lurline superciliously, "mas- 
sive and Herculean, and rugged as the 
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Hyrcanian bear. But, for all the pretty 
tales about Beauty and the Beast, about 
Samson and Delilah, about Antony and 
Cleopatra, and so on, / do not admire 
gigantic brutes, whatever you may do ;" and 
she gave her sister another steady look. 

"Thank you, darling," rejoined Marietta, 
once more avoiding her sister's gaze : *' but 
I don't think either you or I would be 
quite so regardless of the proprieties as the 
ladies you have mentioned were ; you see 
we live under the wing, of Mrs. Grundy, and 
must saxjrifice eyerything to respectability." 

"Exactly, dear," assented Lurline, laugh- 
ing: "I didn't mean anything at all shock- 
ing; but there are even nowadays giants 
in the land who might not have insuperable 
objections to the ceremony of marriage ; I 
have one in my mind's eye now." 

" Really 1" exclaimed Marietta, with an 
assumption of cold indifference. 
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" Yes, really 1" continued Lurline archly ; 
** a tawny giant, a regular> Salamander too, 
who thinks nothing of walMng through fire 
and rescuing distressed damsels, in the dead 
of night, from the devouring flames." 

"Don't talk nonsense, Lurley," said 
Marietta sternly. 

*^ Shall I tell you how you look, Etta, 
whenever you see him?" proceeded Lurline. 
" Oh ! your eyes tell such a tale. But I 
must not speak to you prosaically, I must 
sing to you what they say ; only, he's not 
a soldier, you know." 

And once more she sat down at the 
piano, and she sang, with a cooing voice, 
with much expression and an occasional 
sigh of simulated emotion : 

'' Dites-lui qu'on Pa remaxqu^ 

Distingu^; 
Dites-lui qu'on le trouve aimable ; 
Dites-lui que, s'il le voulait. 

On ne salt 
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De qaoi Ton oe serait capable ! 
Ah 1 s'il loi plaisait d'ajouter 
Des fleurs aux palmes de la gloire, 
Qa'il pourrait vite remporter, 
Ce vainqaeary nne autre victoire ; 
Dites-loi qu' k peine entrevn 

II m'a plu ! 
Dites-Ini que j'en perds la tdte ! 
Ditea-lui qa*il m'occnpe tant, 

Le brigand ! 
Tant et tant qae j'en deviens b^te ! 
Hdlas ! ce fat instantan^ ! 
P&3 qu'il a para, tout mon ^tre, 
A lui tout mon coeur s'est donn^ ! 
J'ai senti que j'avais un maitre ! 
Dites-lui que, s'il ne veut pas 

Mon tr^pasy 
Dites-lui (nous parlous pour elle) 
Dites-lui qu'il repondra : Oui ! 

Dites-lui 
Que je I'aime et que je suis belle !" 



Once more she resumed her seat, and 
Marietta said laughing : " Upon my word, 
Lurley, you sing these things better than 
that brazen woman we heard at the 
theatre : you'll never want a profession as 
long as questionable operettas are in vogue." 
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"Thank you, dear/' replied Liirline 
languidly; "but I must say I don't wonder 
at the Salamander's having made an im- 
pressiony the circumstances were so romantic. 
It must be so queer to be carried off in 
the dead of night by a handsome Sala- 
mander. You must have thought that the 
times of knight-errantry hq.d returned, and 
— ^but, by the way, you fainted, didn't you !*' 

"Yes, I did," answered Marietta pettishly* 

" Ah 1 then, of course, you might just as 
well have been a nonentity, so far as any 
thinking was concerned ; and perhaps you 
were both pumped on by the fire-engines, 
which is not at all knightly. Were you T 

" Never mind whether we were or not," 
answered Marietta, laughing ; " but I hear 
papa's knock : he will want to take us out 
for an hour in Kensington Gardens ; so 
we had better go and dress." 

They dressed, and took their walk in the 
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gardenSy and carried home with them the 
proud satisfaction of having created a sen- 
sation and of having caused great havoc 
amongst those of the loungers who were 
not of their own sex. About half-past 
seven they reached home, and they had 
>scarcely descended to the drawing-room, 
on their way to dinner, when a servant 
announced : 

" Captain Davies." 

The gallant Captain was very cordially 

received by everybody. He was evidently 

the original of the portrait which had 

employed so much of Lurline's looks and 

thoughts; and the manner in which he 

and she exchanged greetings would have 

told the least curious and least experienced 

observer that there was an engagement be- 
tween them. 

"You haven't been to church, you 

wicked man," said Lurhne, rather approv- 
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ingly than disapprovingly, to the gallant 
Captain, as soon as they were seated at the 
dinner-table. 

"Well, no, I haven't to-day," he as- 
sented, with an emphasis on the last word, 
as if to imply that he wm generaQy a 
regular attendant ; " you know I had to 
dine with the fellows at Woolwich yester- 
day and sleep there ; and, as we kept it 
up rather, I wasn't awake very early this 
morning. So I couldn't go to mommg 
service, and nobody goes in the afternoon, 
you know; and in the evening, you see, we're 
always at dinner, like this. Ha 1 ha 1" 

" And pray what have you been doing?" 
asked Lurline. " I insist upon knowing." 

" Gad ! I've spent a happy day," replied 
the gallant Captain, with an air of amuse- 
ment; "and I had a small adventure. 
Hal ha! hal" 

Lurline looked a little serious. 
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" A happy day away from me 1" she ex- 
claimed, bridling; "and an adventure! 
Pray, was there any lady in the matter T 
, "Well, I don't knoTjr about ladies," re- 
joined Captain Davies, with imperturbable 
good himiour; "but there were two persons 
of your sex in the matter." 

Lurline looked rather black as she 
lEusked : 

"Pretty?" 

" One was and one wasn't." 

" Young 1" 

" One was and one wasn't." 

*^ Tell me what she was like T 
- "Whichr 

" Oh, ymi know : * the pretty one, of 
course." 

" She had lovely, soft, light hair, and I 
believe, blue eyes ; but they might have 
been any colour almost (except black or 
brown), for they seemed to change about 
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linder the long lashes, and the most deli- 
cate complexion in the world, and a tearM 
look that Comes over a fellow." 

Lurline looked vexed, and coughed as if 
her throat were husky. 

"'Lurley's jealous," said Marietta mer- 
rily. 

Captain Davies burst out laughing. 

"If there were any reason for that," he 
said frankly and easily : "you may depend 
upon it, I should have shown a little more 
strategy, and not spoken out so freely." 

Lurline's brow cleared. 

" Gome, tell us all about it," she said 
vivaciously: "I long to hear some more 
about this lovely damsel." 

Captain Davies thereupon made ex- 
tremely merry over his little adventure; 
and he described with aU the gusto of 
one who was a good judge of manly pro- 
portions the appearance of the rough 
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customer to whom he had given his card, 
concluding with the words : 

" The man, of course, was not a gentle- 
man; but he certainly couldn't be called 
exactly a snob : he was a fine sort, of fellow 
in his way, only an unmannerly brute." 

LurUne, when she found how insignifi- 
cant a part was played by the blue-eyed 
damsel, had taken but small interest in the 
recital, though it occasionally made her 
laugh heartily; but Marietta had, by de- 
grees, grown quite wrapt, and at the end, 
she looked deadly pale as she asked : 

" Then you didn't learn his name T 

" Not I," answered the gallant Captain 
carelessly : " those fellows don't seem to 
carry cards ; aU I know is that the • pretty 
gn:l called him ' Tom ' and ' dear Tom,' and 
it seemed to be a regular case between 
them." 

Marietta said nothing : but she received 
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this information with so strange an expres- 
sion of face that Lurline said gaily : 

"Why, Etta I one would say that you 
were jealous nowr 

But Marietta had turned her head round 
to give an order to the servant, and did not 
appear to have any answer to make. 

" I've heard what you was a-saying, Cap- 
ting," observed the host; "and your de- 
scription 'd just suit my confidential man o' 
business, only I know ^e'd never be found 
gaUivanting about to Rosherville." 

Lurline shot, like Ughtning, a look of in- 
telligence^across to Marietta, who, however, 
had turned towards her father, and said 
quietly : 

" Saul was found amongst the prophets, 
papa." 

"Ahl" cried her father, with a coarse 
laugh, " and that's where Tom Triggs is to 
be found — amongst the profits ; ha 1 ha 1 
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but not amongst the pretty gals at Rosher- 
ville, ha 1 ha 1 ha !" 

For our old acquaintance, Mr. Pritt, 
was the owner of the large house with the 
portico at Notting Hill ; and Marietta and 
Lurline were his daughters. And in a 
week or two Lurline was to become Mrs. 
Davies. 




CHAPTER VII. 

TWO PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

I HEN Mr. Triggs had with diffi- 
culty induced Grim to release 
his hold of the watchman's gul- 
let, an opportunity was given for Bent to 
speak ; and, 

" Blowed if I know what's come to that 
dawg, Mr. Triggs," said he, with a tremu- 
lous voice and a ghastly grin : " he seems 
to have forgot old friends. Here, boy, 
come and make it up," he continued, taiing 
a step towards Grim, and stretching out 
his hand as if to caress the dog. But 
Grim had been watching both men atten- 
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tively, and was, no doubt, a skilful physio* 
gnomist. He declined the proffered caress, 
and, displaying aU his formidable teeth (and. 
they were still very formidable for alj his ten 
years of age), would have been at the watch- 
man's throat again, had not Triggs inter- 
posed and even grasped the dog by the collar. 

"There's something wrong, you see. 
Bent," remarked Triggs coolly. 

" / don't know what it is, sir," said Bent, 
cowering. " He must be off 'is 'ead ; he 
ain't safe, the dawg ain't." 

" No, he ain't," assented Triggs ; " not 
for you, at least. Now, look here," he 
added sternly. 

Bent looked unsteadily at Triggs. 

" I've advanced your wages," said the 
latter, " for a long time past." 

" Well, you've charged pretty 'eavy for 
doin' of it, Mr. Triggs," whimpered the 
other in an injured tone. 
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** And now you're so far behindhand," 
continued Triggs, " that you might as well 
be on half-pay allowance." 

"Well, sir," rejoined Bent, humbly, " you 
got off with the start, and you've made 
the runnin' so strong that there's been no 
chance o' ketchin' up, and now I'm fairly 
distanced, I must own." 

" That's some of your sporting gibberish," 
said Triggs ; " and I expect your money 
has gone in the sporting Une ; and because 
you've been fool enough to lose your half- 
crowns, you consider you owe me a 
grudge." ' 

Bent made an attempt to deprecate this 
statement, but Triggs cut him short, 
saying : 

" Bah ! / know what you curs are like. 
You think you owe me a grudge, I tell 
you ; and you owe me another for locking 
out Mary to-night." 
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Bent involuntarily grasped his truncheon 
more tightly. Triggs observed the move- 
ment and said contemptuously : 

" What do you keep that truncheon out 

for r 

Bent, without a word, replaced it in its 
sheath. 

*' Come here !" said Triggs peremptorily ,, 
as he stepped back to the place he had 
occupied upon the platform. 

Bent followed sulkily, whilst Grim kept 
close by him, and rumbled inwardly with- 
out ceasing. 

" What did you come up so quietly for T 
asked Triggs. 

"Well, you know, Mr. Triggs," said 
Bent eagerly, "I always wear my felt 
shoes on duty, sir; and seeing the place 
open here as I was a-going my rounds, sir, I 
were bound to see if there was anythink 
up." 
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" But you saw that Grim was quite easy, 
so you might have known that it was a 
friend, if anybody was here; besides, 

you're not dumb, and might have called 
out." 

Bent was speechless. 

" Now look down at that water," said 
Triggs, taking Bent by the shoulder ; 
" don't be afraid ; I'll not pitch you in — 
this time." 

Bent looked down, and didn't seem to 
like it. 

" I can't swim, and you know it," Triggs 
went on ; " but even the best swimmer 
wouldn't have much chance with such a 
drop and such a tide as that, more par- 
ticular if he'd 'ad a good crack on the skull 
to start with." 

" I don't see what that's got to do with 
we, Mr. Triggs," said Bent doggedly. 

" You were fool enough," Triggs went 

8—4 
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on, "to think that Grim wouldn't interfere 
with you, cos you're sort of friends and 
partners. But you're not his master, and 
he knows it; / am, and he knows that. 
He'll never trust you again." 

" It's all a mistake, I tell yer, Mr. 
Triggs," said Bent vehemently; "and what's 
come to that confounded dawg, /don't know. 
Why, he's a-goin' on like anything now^ 

" If it wasn't that you owe me a grudge 
about your wages, and about Mary, and 
what not, and that you had your truncheon 
drawn, and that you did something to set 
Grim's dander up, I might think there was 
gome mistake somewhere ; but now I" he 
thundered, clutching Bent suddenly by the 
throat and forcing him down upon his 
knees, "even if you'll kneel there and 
swear by the Heaven above you that you 
didn't mean me any harm, I'll say you're 
an infernal liar." 
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Grim seemed to imderstand the case, 
and, with ears cocked and slowly wagging 
tail, showed tacit approval. 

Bent scowled and merely muttered : 

" Come, don't choke a feller, Mr. Triggs." 

Triggs let go his throat, and told him to 
get up and be off about his business. 

*' You'd better call Grim to help you," 
he cried ironically as Bent slank away : 
"*' whistle him, man, whistle him." 

Bent produced a feeble, undecided whis- 
tle. Grim cocked one ear, but took no 
further notice. 

" Go with him, good dog 1" said Triggs 
coaxingly; but Grim, having wagged his 
tail at the well-loved voice, flopped down 
upon the floor with one short, sharp, dis- 
•contented bark. 

** I see how it is," muttered Triggs : " T 
can't trust you two together ; I must turn 
watchman again myself for to-night. 
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In a few strides he reached the retreat- 
ing Bent. Grim followed close at his heels 
and kept up an incessant rumbling. 

"You see," said Triggs, "he'll have 
nothing to do with you. D'ye hear that 
growl? It means that Grim won't be 
partners with you any more. You'd better 
go home, Bent; you'll be no more use 
here — after this." 

" Very well, Mr. Triggs," said the man 
doggedly. 

" Hand over that truncheon," growled 
Triggs ; " and then I'll see you safe off the 
premises." 

" I must get my other togs on anyhow," 
muttered Bent, as he handed over the 
truncheon sullenly. 

"Very well; only be quick about it," 
assented Triggs; "and Grim and I will 
wait for you at the door." 

Bent was so long about changing his. 
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togs that Tiiggs was on the point of carry- 
ing out a threat of going to help him when 
the former suddenly appeared. Triggs 
looked fixedly at his anxious, cadaverous 
face, and asked between his teeth : 

"What infernal villany have you been 
up to now T 

" I ain't done anythink, Mr. Triggs,'^ 
whined the man. 

Triggs eyed him dubiously; and, just 
saying *'Wait a minute," he opened the 
street-door a few inches and looked care- 
fully up and down the street. 

Bent oscillated visibly, as if he were 
divided in his mind whether he should 
stay or make a sudden bolt for it. But be- 
tween Bent and the aperture were not only 
the stalwart figure of Triggs, whose back, 
however, was turned to him, but also the 
couchant, vigilant, defiant body of Grim. 

The odds were decidedly against Bent. 
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Presently Triggs lifted up his hand and 
made signals. Bent moved more restlessly 
than ever, as if he must push by into the 
street; but Triggs, observing him, said 
sternly " Stand back," and Grim, with 
upper-lip wrinkled and white tusks promi- 
nent, snarled a warning. 

Soon there was a clatter of heavy boots, 
and a policeman stood at the door. 

" Come in, please," said Triggs, civilly ; 
and the policeman, who saluted Triggs 
deferentially, but as an old acquaintance, 
obeyed. 

" Look here, policeman," said Triggs ; 
**' I want to show you something. You 
know what friends Bent and Grim are ?" 

*' Rather 1" exclainied the policeman, 
with a knowing look. 

" Now, see here," continued Triggs ; and 
he told Grim to give Bent a paw ; but, the 
moment Bent held out his hand, the dog 
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went into a paroxysm of fuiy, as if Bent 
had offered to strike him. 

" Well, that is a rum game !" exclaimed 
the astonished policeman. " What's up V 

"Just come over the bottom premises 
with us," was the only reply Triggs made ; 
" come along, Bent." 

Bent obeyed at a snail's pace; and 
Triggs, the policeman, and Bent went care- 
fully over the lower premises, whither Bent 
had been obliged to go to " change his 
togs." Triggs examined every nook and 
comer; but there was nothing unusual to 
be seen. There was the trim, elegant 
steam-engine which turned the many wheels 
which ground the many condiments which 
were a great part of the Eldorado worked 
by Snoggins and Co. ; but all was now 
still ; and nothing was out of its place, not 
even the earthenware vessel containing the 
water for the slaking of Grim's thirst during 
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the small hours. But Grim, not being 
thirsty just now, and having Bent upon his 
mind, passed it by. without even dipping 
his muzzle into it. When the search was 
•ended, and the searchers had once more 
reached the street-door. Bent, with some- 
thing like a sneer, but with an air of great 
reUef, said : 

" Well, Mr. Triggs, you didn't find any- 
think." 

Triggs, without noticing the remark, ad- 
dressed the poUeeman, saying : 

"Keep particular watch on this place 
to-night, poUceman, and the moment you 
«ee a handkercher or anything flying from 
•our flag-staff on the top of the house, don't 
you come to see what's the matter, but 
^end the nearest fire-engine." 

Bent burst out laughing. 

" You think I've set the house a-fire," he 
said hysterically. " That is a good un," 
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" You can go," replied Triggs sternly. 

" The sack, I suppose T asked Bent, 
carelessly. 

Triggs nodded. 

"What fori" cried Bent, a little in- 
solently. "^ 

'* Come here to-morrow morning at ten, 
and you shall know," replied Triggs coolly. 
" Can you be here, policeman 1" 

'* Oh, I'm your man," answered the 
policeman. 

'* You're a hard man, Mr. Triggs," whim- 
pered Bent, shuflfling off: "a very hard 
man, you are. God forgive you 1" 

" God forgive me f roared Triggs after 
him. *' Ha ! ha I ha ! God forgive you^ you 
mean, you murderous villain 1 Don't go, 
policeman." 

Triggs then gave the poUceman a brief 
but graphic account of what had taken 
place ; whereat the guardian of the peace 

8—8 
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was so impressed that he could not express 
his feehngs otherwise than by elevating 
himself to premature beatification with an. 
emphatic " Well, I am blest." 

** You'll be here to-morrow at ten^ then ?*' 
said Triggs. 

" Sure as eggs, sir," replied the other, as 
he resumed his beat. 

Triggs took the watchman's lantern and 
truncheon, and once more entered upon 
the old familiar duties from which he had 
risen to his present position. He missed 
not an inch of the premises in his desire to 
learn whether Bent had been " up to any- 
thing," as he could have sworn was the 
case ; but he could find no sign. Suddenly 
he missed Grim. 

He whistled. No Grim. 

He whistled again. No Grim. 

He called him angrily by name. No 
Grim. 
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With a muttered oath and threat, he 
strode along to the spot where Grim was 
wont to lie, the spot close by the earthen- 
ware vessel. Yes, there was Grim. 

But the dog was lying stiU and rigid, 
and there was a foam about his mouth. 

And Triggs now knew what Bent had 
been "up to," and what had made him look 
so ghastly. For Bent was quite aware 
where the poison was kept. 

And so another partnership was dis- 
solved : Trusty Thomas and one-eyed 
Grim were separated for ever. And Triggs 
was almost moved to tears. 

" He shall pay for this, old man ; I 
swear he shall," said Triggs, quite softly 
for Am, as he patted the body of his faithful 
beast. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PEBEINS SEES A GHOST. 

gHE week which had commenced 
with "a happy day" for so 
many people was waning, and 
Perkins, although he had received more 
than one pressing invitation from Mr. 
Dan Tribe, had not yet been able to avail 
himself of the kind offers made to him, not- 
withstanding that Mr. Tribe had expressed 
his intention of sacrificing himself entirely 
to the convenience of Perkins, and holding 
himself ready to receive " at any hour of 
the day or night " (as the wording of his 
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notes was) the little account due by 
Perkins. 

Thursday had but a few hours' existence 
left, and poor Perkins had not yet begun 
to have a glimmering idea as to how he 
should solve the problem of getting blood 
out of a stone. He had been sent on this 
Thursday evening with a parcel and a 
message to Mr. Pritt's house at Notting 
Hill. He had left the parcel, and was 
returning, by way of Kensington Gardens, 
to his own dreary home. The evening was 
lovely; there was a gentle breeze which 
fanned his feverish forehead, and seemed 
for the time to blow away his gnawing 
cares ; the rustling leaves had a soothing 
sound, the calm blue sky looked fresh and 
friendly, the pleasant glades opened their 
arms to receive him, and he determined to 
accept the welcome they proffered. 

But he had not penetrated very far into 
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one of the least frequented grassy walks 
when he came to a sudden standstill , and 
his very toes turned up with astonishment. 
Yet all that there was to be seen would have 
appeared to an ordinary observer a common 
sight enough for Kensington Gardens. 
Two iron chairs ; on the chairs two persons 
of the opposite sexes. The chairs were 
certainly very close together, and the heads 
of the occupants, in hat and bonnet, were 
even closer still ; but the phenomenon is to 
be seen daily in those pleasant gardens, and 
most people would have regarded it, if not 
indifferently, at any rate without starting 
as if at the appearance of a ghost. 

Perkins, however, clearly sees a ghost. 

He shrinks back affrighted, but fascinated. 
He creeps behind a tree, but cannot take 
his eyes off the apparition. 

After a lapse of some minutes the sitters 
rise from their chairs, walk a dozen paces 
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or 80, glance furtively around, become 
for a few seconds an indistinguishable 
mass of hat, bonnet, boots, and drapery, 
part asunder as if with a wrench, and 
the wearer of the bonnet walks with a 
stately but hasty step in one direction, 
whilst the wearer of the hat, frequently 
turning round to watch the fleeting dra- 
pery, and hoping perhaps, but in vain, for 
the further adieu expressed by a fluttered 
handkerchief, saunters slowly away in an- 
other. 

Perkins remained in ambush until they 
were both out of sight. When they were 
quite gone, he walked up to the two iron 
-chairs, cautiously and gingerly, as if they 
might be dangerous. He examined them 
curiously, as if he expected to find upon 
them some explanation of the vision that 
had startled him. He even sat down upon 
them, one after the other. But the only 
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effect of that movement was that he had 
to pay twopence (one of the chairs havings 
arms) to a human lynx, wearing a uniform 
and a sort of wallet, who had been observ- 
ing him from a convenient umbrageous 
lurking-place, and pounced upon him just 
as he was thinking how liberal somebody 
was with chairs. The payment of two- 
pence reduced Perkins to a melancholy and 
meditative condition, which made him 
open his legs, place an elbow upon each 
knee, clasp his forehead with both hands^ 
and take a hopeless survey of the ground 
underneath his chair. 

He sees, almost hidden in the long grass, 
a something which his feet and legs must 
have perfectly concealed from the gaze of 
the human lynx. 

He picks it up. It is a lady's pocket* 
book. He turns it round and round ; he 
smells it, to find out whether it is Kussia 
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leather ; he ponders over it as if it were a 
puzzle ; at last he opens it. His face 
flushes scarlet, as if he had been detected 
in doing something wrong ; but he goes on 
as if he were under a spell, and peeps at 
the contents. His squint becomes awfiil ; 
his eyes sparkle ; his hands tremble as he 
refastens the clasp. He clenches the 
pocket-book tightly in his hand and reflects 
for three minutes. In three minutes he 
has formed a resolution which makes him 
turn pale. He thrusts the pocket-book 
violently into his breast-pocket, leaps from 
his chair, and starts off homewards like one 
possessed. 




CHAPTER IX. 

MR. TRIGGS CHANGES HIS ABODE. 

!" N the Monday morning succeed- 
ing that Sunday on which Mr. 
Triggs had spent his "happy 
day " and resumed for once the watchman's 
office he had so long relinquished, he had, 
nevertheless, been at his place in the 
counting-house betimes, and had made 
every preparation for the scene which 
would take place if Bent should "come up 
to time," between Messrs. Pritt, Triggs, 
Bent, the policeman, and the dead body of 
Grim, at 10 a.m. or thereabouts. 

The policeman, as good as his word, 
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appeared to the minute. Not so Bent. A 
quarter of an hour, half an hour, three 
quarters of an hour had gone by since 
10 a.m. ; but there was no symptom of an 
approaching Bent. 

Mr. Triggs smiled sardonically. 

He had never read Shakespeare, and 
never intended to waste his time in doing 
anything of the kind ; still, his thoughts, 
if put into words, would have been exactly 
expressed by : 

" Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all." 

He firmly believed that Bent never in- 
tended to return at all to the house of 
Snoggins & Co. ; and he rightly inter- 
preted Bent's intentions. Mr. Triggs 
would not have been surprised at a man's 
running right into the lion's jaws in 
pursuit of wages ; but then Bent's wages, 
as both Mr. Triggs and Bent himself were 
well aware, were already forestalled to 
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almost the last shilling. And Dan Tribe 
had custody of a little document which 
would make all that clear. 

Mr. Triggs, therefore, having waited an 
hour, and having fully agreed with the 
policeman in an opinion expressed at the 
very first by that functionary, in the judicial 
language habitual amongst " the force," to 
the effect that " the cove had 'ooked it," and 
wouldn't " come up to the scratch," at once 
sought the presence of Mr. Pritt ; and the 
three remained in consultation for a long 
while, a considerable portion of which was 
spent by Mr. Pritt in requesting the divine 
blessing for his soul, and in apostrophising^ 
the "great Heavens above" and his "good- 
ness gracious." 

Ultimately Mr. Pritt was introduced ta 
the dead body of Grim, and expressed 
himself as being " perfectly satisfied," but 
whether with the decease of the poor dog 
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or something else did not clearly appear. 
He, however, left to Triggs the duty of 
making all necessary arrangements for a 
new watchman and, if necessary, a new 
dog ; and then retired to imitate the royal 
personage of whom it is written that he 
''was in his counting-house, counting out 
his money.'* But, just before he closed the 
door, he said a little nervously : 

"By the way, Triggs, I should like to 
see you when you are at liberty." 

'* Certainly, sir," replied Triggs easily, 
though he was not altogether without a 
suspicion of what was coming, inasmuch as 
he had observed that Mrs. Brett, the 
housekeeper, had been admitted to an 
audience with "the govemour," and had 
returned from it wiping her eyes in the 
triumphant fashion of a woman who is. 
conscious of not having wielded woman's 
watery weapons ineffectually. As soon,. 
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therefore, as he had made things pleasant 
(at the expense of "the house," of course) 
for the policeman, and sent that officer away- 
rejoicing and praying for a similar "rumpus" 
every night, he repaired to Mr. Pritt's 
private room. 

" Oh 1 jest take this chair, Triggs, will 
yer T said Mr. Pritt, actually condescend- 
ing to place one for his trusty henchman. 

Triggs bowed and sat down without a 
word. He was calm and cool, and though 
sufficiently deferential in manner, yet per- 
fectly independent and unperturbed in bear- 
ing. He was, as has been said, a very fine 
man; and, as he now sat, he looked his 
very best. The sunbeams, playing amidst 
the crisp brown hair upon his head and 
lips and cheeks and chin, gave to the whole 
an appearance of burnished gold ; his grey 
eyes flashed in the glorious light ; and, as 
Jie settled hiniself in his seat, with his 
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brawny shoulders thrown back, his deep 
chest prominent and his powerful hands 
resting on the two arms of the chair, the 
excellence of his manhood apparently struck 
his employer. For Mr. Pritt, without 
speaking, looked at him steadfastly for 
some moments as a spectator looks ad- 
miringly at a noble picture ; and then, with 
a short, apologetic sort of laugh, said : 

" The fact is, Triggs, that Mrs. Brett, 
the housekeeper, you know, came to me 
complainin'; and — and — I said I'd — I'd 
speak to you about it." 

"About what, sir?" asked Triggs re- 
spectfully. 

"Well, it's something about locking a. 
gal out last night. Eh T 

" Well, sir 1" 

" Did you — did you — ^lock a gal out T 

" I did, sir." 

" Oh I you're master here, of course ; 
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and I'm satisfied — ^perfectly satisfied ; but 
I promised to speak to you about it, and I 
should just like to have your account of the 
matter." 

Tiiggs gave his account sternly and suc- 
cinctly, and ended up by saying: 

" You know, sir, we must be particular 
in a 'ouse like this ; and if / keep the rules 
I don't see why a pack o' servants shouldn't. 
It's all very well to say the other gal could 
ha' sat up for her, or Bent could ha' let her 
in, but 'ow do we know what time she 
might ha' kep the other gal up to ? And 
what's more, we don't want the watchman 
to be lettin' in the female servants or bein' 
in their part o' the 'ouse (where I caught 
Master Bent) at all. /was in before eleven, 
and Mary ought to ha' been in ; if anybody's 
to 'ave a little law / ought. Besides, it isn't 
as if they didn't know my rule : not in, locked 
out ; that is, unless special leaf's asked for." 
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"Quite so, quite so/' assented Mr. 
Pritt ; " but there's a knock at the door. 
Come in 1" 

Enter, courtesying, Mrs. Brett, who, 
ignoring Triggs, says directly to Mr. Pritt : 

"Please, sir, there's a man called for 
Mary's box and things." 

" Eh ?" cried the bewildered old gentle- 
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" The poor gal as was locked out, sir," 
said Mrs. Brett in explanation. 

" Oh I she's took herself off in a 'uff, 
ha I ha ! ha 1" roared the old gentleman ; 
" well, she may have her things, I suppose, 
eh, Triggs ?" 

" If she's not coming back, I suppose 
she can," answered Triggs ; " but the man 
must show a written order or something to 
let us know it's all right." 

"There it is, sir, and in Mary's own 
handwritin', as lean swear to it anywheres," 
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said Mrs. Brett, still carefully ignoring^ 
Triggs, turning her back upon him and 
addressing Mr. Pritt only. 

** Let him have 'em, then," cried Mr. 
Pritt testily. 

'' Please, sir," added Mrs. Brett timidly, 
" there's more written just here, sir-" 

" Well, read it," interrupted the old gen- 
tleman, " read it, can't you 1" 

" * Also, please — send — ^by — bearer, 
read Mrs. Brett tremulously, but distinctly, 
" ^the — ^wages — ^what's — doo — to me.'" 

Wages being hard cash out of Mr. 
Pritt's own breeches -pocket, he imme- 
diately became full of attention and 
energy. 

" Show the man in," he said sharply. 
In a minute there entered a burly but 
sallow-faced man, on whose countenance 
were stamped dissipation, cunning, vio- 
lence, villany. 
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" Where do you come from, pray T asked 
Mr. Pritt curtly. 

*' What's that to you?" was the surly 
rejoinder. 

''- Oh ! that's it, is it T said Mr. Pritt 
<;oolly ; " then who sent you ?" 

'' Mary Pender." 

" What for ?" 

'' Her box, and her things, and her wages 
— it's all down on that 'ere paper." 

"Well, this good woman will let you 
have the box and the things ; but there are 
no wages due." 

"What d'ye mean % Eh 1" 

" What I say." 

" Come, give me them wages ; don't turn 
a por gal out and cheat her too." 

" When a servant breaks rules and takes 
herself off without notice, she forfeits her 
wages. That is according to Cocker, I 
think, Mr. Triggs ?" 

VOL. I. 10 
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" Quite according to Cocker, sir/' an- 
swered Triggs, smiling. 

'^ Come 1 I'm not a-goin' to stand this,, 
you know," exclaimed the ruffianly claimant ^ 
clenching his fist and making a step to- 
wards Mr. Pritt. 

What he intended to do was never 
exactly known, for in a moment Triggs, 
whom he had not appeared to notice, sprang 
from his chair, caught the man by the 
collar, and forced him out of the room along^ 
the passage and into the street. 

'' Stay where you are," said Triggs, a 
little out of breath, but otherwise quite 
calm and collected, "and the box and things 
shall be brought to you; move a step to 
get in 'ere again and I'll 'ave the p'lice 
down on you, and then we shall learn all 
about you." 

The man at first looked undecided ; but, 
having cursed and sworn a little by way of 
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recovering himself, he was inspired to wait 
where he was until the box was brought to 
him. This he at once shouldered; and, 
as he strode away, he turned and 
shook his fist and muttered unintelligi- 
ble threats at Mr. Triggs, who laughed 
derisively and returned to Mr. Pritt's 
room. 

He found Mr. Pritt, whose bulk, it has 
already been hinted, was considerable, 
wheezing and coughing from excitement, 
but also, at intervals, laughing ; for the 
best joke he knew was to save a few 
pounds. 

" Thankee, Triggs, thankee," chuckled 
the old man, " you're a monstrous strong 
feller, and it's not the first time the 'ouse 
has profited by your strength and pluck. 
I'm not what I was, or I could ha' tackled 
that rough myself." 

"Of course you could, sir," assented 
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Trigg8 contemptuously ; " but it wasn't 
your place." 

''Now sit down, Triggs," resumed Mr. 
Pritt, re-seating himself ; " I want to have 
a private chat with you. Fust, take that 
Hote and put it in your pocket ; you needn't 
read it now ; it's only an invite to dinner 
at my 'ouse next Monday." 

"You're very good, sir," said Triggs, 
bowing with some dignity and at the same 
time colouring slightly, as if from unex- 
pected pleasure or some similar feel- 
ing. 

" Not at all — not at all," rejoined Mr. 
Pritt promptly ; '* You see you've dined 
with us sometimes of a Sunday at Nottin' 
'ill but you've never been to one o' my big 
spreads, such as there's a-going to be o' 
Monday; and when I^ said I should ask 
.>ou, my gals said there must be a reg'lar 
invite ; ha t ha I ha ! you can't do without 
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one any more than you can do without 
your swaller." 

Triggs put the note in his pocket, and 
waited for Mr. Pritt to speak again. 

The old gentleman seemed to be at some 
loss how to begin ; but, after a few reflec- 
tive coughs and a deliberative use of his 
pocket-handkerchief, he said abruptly : 

** I'm gettin' old and shaky, Triggs ;" 
and the old man's voice grew like that of a 
beggar whining for relief. 

** Don't say that, sir," began Triggs 
^nerjgetically, but he was stopped by the 
old man, who continued : 

" I tell you I am ; and other people 
notice it. When I was dining with my 
company the other day I over-'eard the 
renter-warden sayin' to his friend that I 
didn't look like eatin' many more livery- 
dinners, and that man's interested in my 
insurance office. Besides, my doctor has 
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been askin' nasty questions and orderin* me 
to be careful about my allowance of wine, 
as they always do when it's too late. 
Well, as you know, I've no children but 
two daughters ; one of 'em's a-going to 
marry a capting in the army and the other 
may marry a lord or a dook — she's quite 
fit for it ; and then what's to become of 
the 'ouse o' business when I'm gone 1 A 
capting and a lord won't be o' much use to 
carry it on." 

At one or two points in this address Mr. 

Triggs had felt an electric shock ; but he 

repUed bluntly : 

" If you really feel uneasy, sir, take a 

piivtuer." 

The old man looked the veiy essence of 

cumiing as he eyed Triggs scrutinisingly ; 

but the face of Triggs was as impenetrable 

as gi'anite. 

" Perhaps I may," observed Mr. Pritt 
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carelessly, after his keen scrutiny ; " at any 
rate there must be a manager for to look 
after things in case I — I — I can't look 
after 'em myself, and-and-in ca«e my 
children want somebody to look after 'em 
for thefmr 

" Cert'nly, sir," said Triggs composedly. 

" Meanwhile," continued Mr. Pritt, " I 
want you to move out o' this 'ouse." 

Triggs looked extremely amazed, but re- 
plied a Uttle gruffly : 

" I am quite at your service, sir." 

" It shan't be any loss to you," Mr. Pritt 
went on ; " and I have my reasons." 

Triggs bowed acquiescence. 

"How soon could you be out?" asked 
Mr. Pritt ; " by Monday next T 

" I'll be out and settled," answered 
Triggs decisively, " by Wednesday night." 

"Then on Thursday morning at ten 
o'clock, Triggs," said Mr. Pritt with an air 
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of relief, " I should like to see you here and 
learn what arrangement youVe made. 
Don't do it too cheap ; I shall put down 
your loss here at one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year and perhaps more ; so you 
needn't cut it too fine." 

" Thankee, sir," said Triggs with a sober 
air of gratification; " but what's to be done 
about filling up my place here T 

" Oh I we'U not fiU it up at aQ," replied 
Mr. Pritt; "Mrs. Brett and a couple o' 
gals will do well enough to keep the 'ouse ; 
and you are to find a steady night-watch- 
man, you know." 

" I was thinking of Stevens, sir V said 
Triggs inquiringly. 

" Ah ! just the man," observed Mr. Pritt, 
*' sober, steady, honest and strong. I'll not 
keep you any longer now, Triggs." 

So Triggs retired to his own* den and 
proceeded to look at what Mr. Pritt had 
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called the " invite." It was shorter than 
ordinary invitations, short as they are, and 
couched in very different terms, for it ran 
thus : 

" Meet me on Thursday evening in the 
old place at 6.30 p.m. M." 

" Something wrong," muttered Triggs as 
he put down the time in his note-book and 
then deliberately burnt the " invite" and its 
envelope. 

Mr. Triggs, to the unfeigned dehght of 
Mrs. Brett and her handmaidens (a substi- 
tute having been found for Mary), moved 
out of the house in Thames Street to a 
so-called villa in the suburbs ; and punc- 
tually at 10 a.m. on Thursday morning 
reported himself and his movements to 
Mr. Pritt, who, after a long conversation, 
fient him forth radiant. 




CHAPTER X. 

TRIGGS HAS TO BENDER AN ACCODNT, 

ST 6.30 p.m, he was punctual to 
a minute at " the old place," 
which turned out to be an 
ancient, umbrageous tree in an unfre- 
quented part of Kensington Gardens. 
But, punctual as he was, he saw already 
there a stately lady pacing to and fro with 
hurried steps. Her back was turned to 
him aa he drew near ; but she evidently 
caught the sound of his approaching foot- 
steps, for she turned suddenly round and 
stood still, with her hands crossed in front 
of her, waiting for him. Her thick veil 
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concealed her features ; but her attitude 
was rather repellent. He advanced 
smiling, and with both hands out- 
stretched ; but she made no corresponding 
movement. She sat down upon one of 
two iron chairs, and invited him by a 
gesture to take the other. Then she 
threw up her veil and disclosed a hand- 
some, swarthy face, on which displeasure 
was plainly written. The doughty Triggs 
looked sullen and rebellious as he asked 
sulkily : 

" What's the meaning of all this, 
Etta T 

" You should have known sooner," she 
answered quickly, as the blood rushed to 
her face ; " but I couldn't get free before 
this evening. Pray where did you spend 
Sunday T 

" Where should you think T asked 
Triggs defiantly. 
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" I should thinky' she answered super- 
<5mously, "at that delightful place caUed 
Rosherville Gardens." 

Triggs laughed, perhaps to cover a 
modicum of uneasiness ; but he replied 

gaily: 

" Why, you must be a witch." 

" Then, you did ?" 

" I did," 

" Alone ?" 

" No." 

" Who went with you ?" 

" Somebody you know, or ought to 
know." 

" Somebody / know ?" 

" Ah ; somebody you know," repeated 
Triggs doggedly; "you've not forgot Mrs. 
Maggitt, I suppose." 

" Mrs. Maggitt !" exclaimed Marietta 
Pritt (for, of course, it was she), with 
emphatic surprise ; " do you mean to say 
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that you are still familiar with Mrs. 
Maggitt?" 

" Odd, isn't it r sneered Triggs; "though 
she never nussed me through small-pox 
nor my mother through fever, when every- 
body else ran away for fear of infec- 
tion." 

" No ; but she has a niece, I believe,'* 
sneered Marietta in her turn, "whom I 
have never seen, but whom my sister 
Lurline employs; pray did the niece ac- 
company the aunt T 

" Well, she brought her niece with her/' 
answered Triggs, a little sheepishly. 

" Oh I she brought — her — niece — ^with 
her, did she T remarked Marietta disdain- 
fully ; " and, pray, how old is the niece, 
and what is she like T 

" I can't tell you how old she is 
exactly," said Triggs sulkily; "but she's 
not so old as her aunt — not nigh ; and as. 
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for what she's like, I ain't a drawring- 
master, and I can't take likenesses." 

"Then Til tell you what she's like," 
cried Marietta with concentrated passion ; 
*' she's about two-and-twenty, and as 
pretty as a dream ; her eyes are as blue as 
that " (and she pointed to the sky), " and 
her complexion is like honeysuckle, and 
her lips are like rose-leaves, and her hair 
is like silk of gold, and her tears come 
starting at the slightest word of harshness, 
and she's just what men love best, the 
fools I" 

Her words had come out like a torrent ; 
and in her vehemence she had thrown her- 
self forward towards Triggs, and sat glaring 
up into his eyes inquiringly. 

" It ain't altogether a bad description," 
he said composedly: "but it's rather too 
flowery for me." 

**'You love her," she said almost below 
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her breath, as she tightly clutched one of 
his wrists with both her hands. 

"Don't talk such rubbish," grumbled 
Triggs reproachfully. 

" Swear you don't." 

" I swear I don't." 

•* I don't think you'd deceive me, Tom,"^ 
she said half-threateningly and half-coax- 
ingly, as she moved her face still nearer 
to his. 

"Now do be reasonable," remarked 
Triggs, in an injured tone, and in the 
spirit of calculation and candour; "would 

it be worth my while, d'ye suppose, even 
if I could love anybody but you, which T 
couldn't ? / deceive you ! Why, you must 
be mad." 

She regarded him steadfastly, as if to 
read his heart ; she condoned the mercenary 
tone, for the sake of his evident sincerity ; 
and gradually the tension of her face was. 
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relaxed by the softest of smiles, and her 
Hack eyes swam with unutterable love. 

Triggs saw that the storm was over ; he 
took her two unresisting hands and drew 
her closer to him ; they signed a truce with 
a single glance, and exchanged the kiss of 
something more ardent than peace. 

" Why did you take her out T she mur- 
mured, a httle petulantly. 

"Those kind o' people," said Triggs 
Bententiously, ''don't think anything of 
yer if yer don't take 'em out of a Sunday 
now and then ; they set more store by 
that than anything ; they take it partic'lar 
friendly. And I couldn't take aunt with- 
out niece. 

" Well, you mustn't take her out again, 
mind," she muttered, as she gazed almost 
pleadingly up at him ; " promise me you 
won't." 

" Very well, I promise," replied Triggs 
cordially; ''and I'm sure I shan't take 
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aunt alone," he added with a guf- 
faw. 

And so they sat and exchanged con- 
fidences. Triggs heard how Marietta had 
been led to know or guess where he ha4 
been ; and he thought, " Another to you, 
Capting." And Marietta heard how her 
father had prevailed on Triggs to move 
from Thames Street, and had that very 
morning led him to beUeve that he would 
be promoted to the dignity of manager. 

" Your father spoke most kind," he said; 
" he told me he meant to give me a greater 
rise than any I'd 'ad yet, and he wanted 
me to get clear away from all old 'socia- 
tions, and all the people as knew me when 
I was ^ Jack of aU trades/ about the 'ouse ; 
cos," he said, " there was nothing Kke dis- 
tance and Kvin' independent-Uke to make 
people see the difference in yer position. 
And I think he's right." 

VOL. I. 11 
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" I knew papa was going to take some 
strong measure," said Marietta joyously, 
"when he insisted upon having you to 
dinner next Monday. He told Lurline to 
write you an invitation ; and she was im- 
pudent enough to refiise point-blank." 

" Ah I she always hated me," inter- 
rupted Triggs with a bitter smile; "she's 
a proud young minx, but pride often gets 
a fall." 

"Well," continued Marietta, "papa, 
oddly enough, didn't burst out into a pas- 
sion ; he only said that she was very much 
mistaken about you, and that you were a 
very much greater man than she imagined. 
And then he asked me if I would write the 
invitation, and I, of course, said I would, 
but I wrote you the little note you re- 
ceived, for I was vexed about what I had 
heard from Captain Davies. However, I 
can't stay a moment longer ; and remem- 
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ber, we dine at half-past seven on Monday. 
And now, good-bye !" 

Then appeared that singular phenomenon 
which Perkins might really have taken for 
a ghost, that indistinguishable mass of hat, 
bonnet, boots, and drapery conglomerated 
for a few brief moments. But Perkins had 
recognised the sitter^, and had been over- 
whelmed with amazement. Had Eos and 
Tithonus met together, and Endymion and 
Selene kissed each other under his very 
nose, he could not have been more stag^ 
gered. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

AFTERWARD HE RBPEHTED AND WBMT. 

5 HEN" Perkins reached home, he 
must have presented a rather 
alarming appearance, to judge 
from the behaviour of Mrs. Perkins. She 
had begun to lecture him, as usual, upon 
the enormity of allowing his " tea to get 
cold," but when she turned round to bring 
the full battery of her awful presence to 
bear upon him, the words died away upon 
her lips. She clasped her hands together 
4ind muttered : 

" From battle, murder, and sudd'n death, 
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good Lord deliver us, Perkins, what trouble 
^ave you bin a-gettin' into now T 

Perkins made no reply. He sat down 
upon one of the few chairs in the room, put 
his hat upon the table, thrust out his legs 
as far as they would go, plunged his hands 
into his pockets, and smiled feebly at his 
anxious wife. 

His face was very pale, his hair was 
dank and hung down snakily upon his fore- 
head. 

A horrible idea occurred to her: Per- 
kins, for the first time in his life, was drunk- 
She was beginning to whimper, after her 
kind, when Perkins drew out the pocket- 
book and handed it to her, saying, in the 
soberest possible voice : 

" What d'ye think o' that, my dear T 
She took it between one thumb and 
finger, held it at some distance from her, 
as if she feared that it was loaded and 
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might go off, and screwed her nose into the 
contortion appropriate to the presence of 
fish which is far from fresh. 

" What in the name of goodness gracious 
am I to do with this?" she asked, peev- 
ishly. 

" Open it," was the laconic answer. 

She opened it in gingerly fashion, ex- 
amined it, first of all languidly and then 
with an air of the deepest interest, and^ 
lastly, was quite absorbed by it. She had 
pulled out several pieces of flimsy paper,, 
and then, having returned them all to their 
place, she shut up the book, let it fall on 
the coarse deal table, and looked terribly 
frightened. 

" 'Ow did you come by it, Perkins ?" she 
asked below her breath. 

"Never mind 'ow I come by it," an- 
swered Perkins testily : " what d'ye think 
of it— eh V 
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Mrs. Perkins drew her chair close up to 
her husband's, and there was moisture in her 
eyes and a curious Kght upon her worn 
features and an unwonted tenderness in the 
tone of her voice as she laid her hand 
gently on his knee and, looking affection- 
ately in his face, said softly : 

" My old man wouldn't do anythink 
wrong, I hnow'^ 

" Thankee," snapped Perkins, as his 
furtive eyes ran round and round 
with amazing velocity and seemed 
at last about to accompKsh the long- 
projected leap across the bridge of his 
nose. 

" Tell me all about it," said his wife 
coaxingly. 

After a short pause he replied : 

" I found it." 

" Found it 1" she exclaimed eagerly. 

"Ah! found it," he repeated; "it was 
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layin' on the ground a-waitin' to be picked 
up, and I picked it up." 

" Oh ! Perkins !" cried his wife joy- 
ously; "didn't I tell you so? Jehovah- 
jireh." 

" You're Kttle better than a ass, I 
doubt," rejoined Perkins dejectedly and 
ungallantly. 

" Losin's seekin's, findings keepings, IVe 
always thought," continued Mrs. Perkins 
buoyantly ; " and if you don't know whose 
it is " 

" That's all you know about it," sneered 
Perkins. 

" Well, but Abram took the ram he 
found 'andy," she argued, " and there's 
nothin' to show it was hisn." 

^^ I tell yer*it was a diflferent game alto- 
gether in them times ; I dessay rams ran 
wild then; but now you mustn't take 
even a rabbit, they say, if it kind o' comes 
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and asks yer," remarked Perkins authori- 
tatively. 

Mrs. Perkins was one of those good, 
simple, narrow-minded people who can 
keep commandments in the literal sense 
but have no idea of ramifications and re- 
finements, and whose natural impulses are 
so straightforward and so promptly acted 
upon that they seldom have a chance of 
going wrong. She would no more have 
dreamed of theft than of murder; she 
would never have thought of keeping any- 
thing she picked up, valuable or not, if she 
knew the owner of it ; if she had seen 
anything, of great or little price, dropped, 
she would hiave taken it and restored it to 
the dropper without a second thought, and 
would have been surprised and shocked 
rather than pleased at the oflfer of reward ; 
but there her notions about treasure-trove 
ended ; she was an ignorant woman, who 
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positively was not aware of the proper 
course to be pursued when you stumble 
upon lost property ; if she. herself lost any- 
thing which she did not herself find again, 
or which was not at once picked up and 
given back to her, she merely considered 
herself by so much the worse and somebody 
else by so much the better, and she wept 
her fill accordingly. No doubt, if she had 
lighted upon precious stones or something 
that reminded her of Sindbad the Sailor 
and the Arabian Nights, she would have 
taken counsel as to what she should do of 
a wise woman or of a clergyman. And so 
she would, from sheer alarm and perplexity, 
if a very large amount of money had come 
accidentally in her way. But with reeipect 
to moderate amounts she had the feeling, 
as regards wealthy persons, which prevails 
amongst most of her class, viz., that they 
** would never feel the want of it," and would 
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probably be comforted to think that " it 
had done somebody more good than it 
would have done them." And the pockety 
book was evidently the property of some 
wealthy person, to whom twenty or thirty 
pounds would probably be no more than 
twenty or thirty pence to her. Besides, 
her religious vie^s were strongly tinged 
with a belief in the supernatural. 

She doted upon miracles ; and she was 
particularly fascinated by stories of rehef 
afforded to the necessitous by miraculous 
agency. She was especially fond of read- 
ing how Peter discovered in the mouth of 
a fish sufficient money to pay taxes for two. 
She had, also, fed her mind with anecdotes 
related by modem preachers about them- 
selves. She had gaped with sympathetic 
admiration over various accounts of what 
was evidently intended to be regarded as 
Divine interposition ; how one reckless 
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evangelist always plunged into debt for 
any buildings he wanted, and prayed to 
the Lord that the bill might be paid, as it 
always was somehow; how another, when 
at his wits' end for a ten-pound note, 
poured out his heart to the Lord (whether 
but loud before the congregation or not^ 
did not appear), and a ten-pound note 
would arrive, whence he knew not, in due 
time ; and how another (Huntingdon, she 
believed, was his name) would, when his 
breeches were becoming disreputable, make 
that article of dress the subject of his 
suppUcations, and would find in an in- 
credibly short space of time (such, no 
doubt, is the expedition of celestial tailors) 
a brand-new pair at his bedside. And 
Mrs. Perkins couldn't help thinking that 
these reverend gentlemen, who, by their 
own confession, opened their eyes and shut 
their mouths and took what Heaven would 
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send them, without the slightest hesitation,, 
would, had they been in the place and dire 
necessities of Perkins, have considered the 
affair of the pocket-book a direct interven- 
tion of Providence, and have appropriated 
its contents, not only without scruple, but 
with a chuckle of superior sanctity. For* 
Mrs. Perkins, though she went, out of 
deference and love for Perkins, to the 
parish church on Sundays, did not find 
the doctrine and the discourses she heard 
there sujBficiently seasoned with the ro- 
mantic, the fanciful, the adventurous, and 
the extraordinary to satisfy her yearnings ; 
and she compensated herself by attendance 
at Little Bethel on Wednesday evenings, 
and by perusing the biographies of certain 
popular evangelists. So now, being unable 
to understand why her husband should be 
so backward about availing himself of what 
the Lord had clearly delivered into his 
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hand^ she was about to return to the at- 
tack ; but Perkins, stopping her abruptly, 
told h,er, without mentioning any names, 
however, or saying that he knew either of 
the two persons he had seen together, the 
whole of the circumstances under which he 
*had found the pocket-book. 

Mrs. Perkins was aghast. 

" Lor', Perkins," she said reproachfully, 
all her natural, simple honesty returning 
in full force, "you should ha' run after 
the lady at once; you see which way 
she went, and you might ha' catched 
her ; and now there's no name in the book 
to show whose it is, nor no address 
neither." 

" I know what I oughter do," said 
Perkins gloomily ; " I oughter take it to the 
p'lice ; and then, if the loser comes for'ard, 
I b'lieve I sh'd get a quarter. That'll be 
over six pound ; and we've saved four 
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pound ; aiid the rest we must raise on the 
furnitur' and what not." 

** You'll 'ave to take the bed from under 
us to do it," whinlpered his wife. 

" The loser mayn't come for ard at all," 
continued Perkins disconsolately; "there 
may be reasons for not wantin' to do S05. 
and then, I s'pose, I shall get all ; but, 
anyways, it'll be a long while afore it's 
settled, and I shall be county-courted fust. 
Besides they may ask all sorts o' questions^ 
and it may all 'ave to come out — oh 
dear I" 

" What if it does come out T exclaimed 
Mrs. Perkins warmly, not being in her 
husband's secret; "you might ha' run 
after the lady, cert'nly, but it's frightful 'ot 
weather, and you couldn't make sure o'' 
catchin' of her." 

But Perkins sat and rocked himself ta 
and fro, and was deaf to his wife's entreaty 
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that he would at least seek inspiration and 
refreshment from a cup of tea. After a 
few minutes, however, he lifted up his 
face, which had been buried in his hands, 
and it wore an expression of satisfaction 
and determination. He looked almost 
radiant as he said cheerily : 

" Come, give us a cup o' tea, old 
woman." 

She, regarding him with wonder, com- 
plied in silence. 

Perkins drank his tea, swallowed a few 
mouthfuls of bread-and-butter, took up the 
pocket-book, thrust it once more into his 
pocket, and, nodding to his wife, said : 

" Good-bye I I'm off; shan't be back till 
ate." 

'* What in the name of patience are you 
^oing to do T she asked. 

'* ' But afterward he repented and went : 
which of the twain did the will of his 
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father ?' " said Perkins, solemnly and enig- 
matically ; and he started off forthwith. 

He took, regardless of expense in his ex- 
tremity of hurrj^ an omnibus which carried 
him to the neighbourhood of Notting Hill, 
and, from the spot where he alighted, he 
ran without stopping to the house of Mr. 
Pritt. 

" Hullo 1 Perkins agin !" exclaimed the 
manservant who opened the door : " what's 
up — ware'us afire T 

" Just take this to Miss Pritt," said Per- 
kins, producing the pocket-book, " and ask 
her if it's hem." 

In a minute a message came to Perkins, 
waiting in the hall, bidding him walk into 
a small room and there remain until Miss 
Pritt came to him. 

Presently Miss Pritt entered. Her 
swarthy features were a little flushed, and 
she appeared a httle uneasy ; but she eyed 
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Perkins steadily and haughtily, as she 

asked : 

" Where did you find this T 

"Under a tree in Kensington Gardens, 

miss." 

" How did you know it was mine T 
" I only thought it was, miss." 
" And what made you think it was ?" 
"'Cos it was jest where you'd bin a- 

settin', miss." 

" How did you come to be there T 
"Please, miss, I'd bin sent up with a 

parcel to this 'ouse, and I took a walk 

through the gardens on my way back." 
" And so you saw — hem 1 — you saw me 

drop my pocket-book ?" 

" Well, no, miss ; I didn't see it till after 

you was gone." 

" Why didn't you bring it at once ?" 
Poor Perkins lowered his eyes, twirled 

his hat, and shook his head reprovingly, as 
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if he were deploring somebody's miscon- 
duct. 

" Isn't it all right, miss T he asked 
timidly. 

" Oh ! yes ; it's all right. I suppose you 
know what it contains ?" 

" Well, miss, I'll confess I did take the 
liberty of openin' it." 

" And how much do you expect for your 
— ^your honesty ?" asked Miss Pritt, a little 
ironically. 

" Not a farden, miss," answered Perkins 
energetically ; " pray don't mention it, 
miss. I hadn't ought to have opened it at 
all, and then I shouldn't ha' known there 
was money in it. If I'd run after you and 
give it you the moment I found it, it'd ha' 
bin no more than if you'd dropped your 
glove. Besides — " and he suddenly 
stopped. 

'^ Besides, what ?" she asked. 

12—2 
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"Why, to tell the truth, miss," an- 
swered Perkins with some difficulty, as he 
blushed from forehead to chin, and his eyes 
filled with moisture, " I didn't mean to be 
honest — not at first." 

" You want the money very badly, per- 
haps," she said, rather superciUously. 

"God knows, I do," replied Perkins 
with a groan. 

" What for 1 Are you in debt T 

" Yes, miss." 

" To whom T 

No answer. 

" To whom ? Don't you hear me ?" 

"Please, miss, I'd rather not say," 
answered Perkins : for poverty and a 
squint are not incompatible with a noble 
soul. 

" Some disreputable person," thought 
Miss Pritt. "Well, then, how much?" 
she asked aloud. 
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" Somethink over twenty pound, miss/' 
repKed Perkins in a tone of awe and 
despair. 

" That is more than the finder of thirty 
pounds is generally considered entitled to," 
observed Miss Pritt in a cold business -like 
manner, " but as youVe been so long in 
papa's service "' 

'* Not a farden, miss, please," interrupted 
Perkins; ''I' couldn't indeed,, miss; Tm 
much obliged to you, but I shouldn't feel 
easy with any o' that money; it's nearly 
made me do what I 'ope I wouldn't do to 
save my life ; it's accursed," he added to 
himself, but, unconsciously, aloud, '4ike the 
gold of Achan." 

" Thank you for the compliment," said 
Miss Pritt, laughing outright. 

" I beg pardon, miss," pleaded Perkins 
in alarm ; '* I wasn't thinking o' you, migs ; 
I meant myself." 
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" Then I am to understand that you re- 
fuse any reward at all T asked Miss Pritt 
coldly. 

**Yes, please, miss, thankee all the 
same, miss ; grood-night, miss," stammered 
Perkins, bowing and making for the 
door. 

"Ohl good-night, Perkins," said Miss 
Pritt indifferently, as Perkins retired and 
left her meditating. 

Presently she sat down and wrote a 
note; and the note was addressed to 
Triggs. 

It was with a strange mixture of feel- 
ings that Perkins made the best of his way 
home. His heart was much lighter ; but, 
unfortunately, so was his pocket. He had 
done penance for the offence he had com- 
mitted against his conscience ; but the 
penance might be considered dispropor- 
tionate to the offence. However, it was 
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with a far more cheerful face and a far 
more easy manner than before that he now 
entered his poor dweUing and confronted 
his anxious wife. 

" Well T she exclaimed. 

" IVe done it," he answered sturdily. 

" Done what T asked she, to whom the 
expression sounded ominous. 

^\ Why, giv'n it back o' course." 

''But I thought you didn't know the 
owner T 

" I never said so." 

" Who was she, then V 

" Miss Pritt." 

Mrs. Perkins opened mouth and 
eyes. 

" Miss — Pritt I" she ejaculated slowly. 

"Ahl and you'd be more astonished 
still if I told yer who the gen'lman was," 
replied Perkins. 

" Should I though T asked Mrs. Perkins 
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simply, as if she thought a greater surprise 
would be almost impossible. 

" Yes, that you would," replied Perkins ; 
"it was — ^it was — now, mind yer, I told 
yer you'd be surprised ; it was, who should 
you think T 

" Lor', Perkins," burst in Mrs. Perkins^ 
perspiring with curiosity, " don't worrit 
anybody so this 'ot weather: say, like a 
man, who it was." 

" Mr. — Triggs," said Perkins solemnly. 

Mrs. Perkins positively gasped for 
breath. 

" Well ! he is a bold un," muttered she^ 
to whom Miss Pritt was a sort of unap-^ 
proachable princess. 

"Mind, this is all betwixt you and me 
and the post," sternly observed Perkins, 
who had a vague idea that the scene which 
he had witnessed was intended to be suh 
rosd, who had no very high opinion of 
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his wife's reticence or discretion, and who 
already repented that he had spoken out 
so freely. 

" Oh I you needn't be afraid of me," she 
said, bridling, and as if she would insinuate 
that Ifie was the more leaky vessel; and 
then, in the most discouraging manner, she 
sighed: "Poor Leila; it'll be a dreadful 
blow for 'er, poor thing." 

" Now, look here 1" cried Perkins quite 
fiercely, slamming his fist down on the 
table, "don't you let your tongue wag, 
that's a good soul, or you'll make some 
dreadful mischief." 

" Be quiet, Perkins," remonstrated his 
wife ; " you're enough to frighten one ; I 
shan't make no mischief, you may depend. 
But you've not told me what Miss Pritt 
give you for findin' her pocket-book." 

" Nothing," was the laconic reply. 

" Nothing 1" screamed Mrs. Perkins ; 
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" but I suppose," she added bitterly, " she 
takes after 'er father." 

"Now, don't you be too fast," re- 
joined Perkins ; " I wouldn't take any- 
thing." 

" And why not, pray ?" 

^' Cos I should ha' felt as if I was bein' 
paid for not stealin'; besides, I couldn't 
bear to touch that money that very nigh 
made me a thief; and then again, I was 
bound to suffer for not doin' right at 
fust." 

"Perkins," said his wife emphatically, 
" you as good as told me this very evening 
that I was a ass " 



" I beg pardon, my dear- 



» 



"Ohl don't trouble yourself. I only 
want to say that, if I am, then there's 
a pair of us. Them that won't take 
what Providence sends 'em, but expect 
Providence to study their Uttle whims 
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and fancies, expect a deal too much o' 
Providence." 

And the pair proceeded to make a frugal 
supper. 




CHAPTER XII. 

A NEW WAT TO PAT OLD DEBTS. 

»N the afternoon of Friday Per- 
kins, a little to his consterna- 
tion, was summoned to the 
presence of Mr. Tri^s. That worthy had 
evidently just been reading a note; and 
the handwriting of the note was evidently 
a lady's. 

" Sit down, Perkins," said Tri^s in 
almost a friendly tone. 

The surprised and gratified Perkins con- 
sequently sat down upon considerably more 
than was his wont of one comer of a chair, 
and, with a grin — of one who appreciate* 
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humour — upon his face and a look of inquiry 
in his eyes, waited for questions. 

Triggs, after taking another glance, as if 
to refresh his memory, at the note, said 
quite gently for him : 

** Perkins, I've sent to ask you about 
that money. To-morrow, you know, your 
time's up. Are you ready to pay ?" 

Perkins shook his head mournfully. 

" It can't be done, Mr. Triggs," he an- 
swered with a sigh. 

" The matter's out of my hands now," 
observed Triggs carelessly ; " I've given 
Mr. Tribe instructions and left it to 
him." 

" I know you 'ave, sir," assented Perkins 
♦ with a comical look of helplessness, as 
of one who didn't quite know what to 
say. 

" It's a paltry sum for a man in my 
position," resumed Triggs petulantly, as if 
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he were vexed with Perkins for putting- 
him in so disagreeable a situation, " and I 
don t like to be mixed up with such a busi- 
ness. I should have let you off and any- 
body else as owed me money for advance 
of wages, a long while ago, as soon as it got 
beneath me to have such things on my 
hands. Only I make it a rule always to 
have debts paid. Letting people off debts 
makes 'em careless. And, besides, it isn't 
fair on other creditors who can't afford to 
foller the example and who get a bad name 
'cos they don't. Else you don't suppose 
i'd ha' gone on being bothered with a lot of 
trumpery little sums due to me when I was 
very low down on the ladder and lent out 
o' kindness to poor devils that 'd got into 
trouble and asked me to let 'em have an 
advance." 

Mr. Triggs spoke superciliously and in- 
terrogatively rather than as if he were 
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merely making a statement ; so that Per- 
kins shook his head negatively, though it 
"Certainly occurred to him that Mr. Triggs 
and other gentlemen of his kidney might 
a,void the annoyance of which Mr. Triggs 
complained, by the adoption of two simple 
principles of action or, rather, inaction ; 
they might abstain both from obtrusively 
offering loans and also from charging in- 
terest. They might also abstain from 
pooh-poohing the matter and insisting upon 
its " standing over " to a more convenient 
season. For it was by such processes, as 
Perkins now sadly remembered, that he 
had originally been induced to avail himself 
of Mr Triggs's " advances " and then to let 
things go on until the interest had 
^* growed" to such a size as to be too much 
for him. 

Triggs spent a few moments in thought. 
He then took up a pen and wrote a few 
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lines upon a sheet of note-paper which he 
placed in an envelope. He carefully sealed 
up the whole and handed it to Perkins^ 
saying : 

" Here, go over to Mr. Tribe's and 
give him this : and wait for an answer." 

Perkins took the letter gingerly, as if 
he were suspicious of the contents ; and 
having shuffled out of Mr. Triggs's room, 
made the best of his way to Dan Tribe's den. 

Mr. Tribe opened the door in person to 
Perkins, whom he welcomed cordially after 
the following fashion : 

^* Oh I come in, come in, thou scion of 
Barclay and Perkins. I shouldn't wonder, 
now, if you had come to pay that Uttle ac- 
count. I know you're a pious Christian ; 
and ' pay me that thou owest' must be a 
very familiar expression to you, eh. Per- 

kins ?" 

Perkins walked uneasily into the room 
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where Mr. Tribe transacted business, and 
without a word held out to Dan the letter. 

Dan opened it, read it, flung it down 
upon the table, and ejaculated : 

'* Now, the devil fly away with me !" 

''Don't, sir, don't," remonstrated Perkins 
gently. 

"Very well, then," responded Dan 
cheerftdly, " the devil fly away with you ! 
I dare say it'll make no difference." 

"Hush! sir, pray," said Perkins, de- 
precatingly, with uplifted hand. 

" Oh 1 you're very religious, ain't you I" 
sneered Dan. 

'* I wish I could say so, sir," responded 
Perkins with quiet boldness and a deep 

■ 

sigh. 

" Then you're ready to pay your debts, 
of course ; * owe no man anything,' is a 
favourite text of mine, if not of yours." 
" I'm sorry to say I'm not, sir." 
VOL. I. 13 
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** Oh 1 indeed ; well, I think IVe read 
something in some high authority about 
handing him over to the tormentors till he 
have paid the uttermost farthing. We 
wish to have good authority for what w e 
do, Perkins." 

" You must do just as you please, sir." 

" You are the sort of man to think that 
he that hath no money should be able to 
buy and eat all the same. Ha I ha I ha I" 
roared Mr. Tribe ; " that's your notion of 
business, I suppose ; but we don't keep 
that sort of shop." 

Perkins sighed, but said nothing. 

" Now, just sit down for a minuteor two," 
said Dan, in a really kind tone of voice, as 
he forced the reluctant Perkins into a chair ; 
" I have somewhat to say unto thee." 

Perkins moved uneasily in his chair. 

" I beUeve," continued Dan, looking 
grave and speaking seriously, "that you 
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are a really pious, honest, upright, strug- 
gling man ; I'll be " 

He did not finish, for Perkins put on a 
beseeching look, and held up his hand as 
if to stop Mr. Tribe's remarks. 

" Well, w^ll," resumed Dan, "I'll try not 
to swear ; but it's a great comfort to me. 
I was going to say that, considering the 
way in which you have struggled to keep 
the law and the prophets, and your wife 
and family, when you had one, and to love 
your neighbour as yourself — for /'ve heard 
of your proceedings. Master Perkins, for 
many a long day — and all on a few shillings 
a-week, it's a wonder to me you've not 
been reduced to the workhouse a long 
while ago. As for getting on, I doubt 
whether any really good man can get on in 
this, world. If you want to succeed you 
must do all sorts of nasty things; and 
* individual enterprise/ as they call it, is 

13—2 
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only a long expression for 'number one/ 
It means that you must prefer the * main 
chance' to everything and everybody. T 
began life pious. You might guess from 
my style of quotation and alltision that I 
had what they call a sound religious educa- 
tion, and it was nearly the ruin of me. I 
found my prayers and meditations and things 
too much for me ; they were continually 
coming back to my mind and interrupting 
me just as I was about to engage in some 
little stroke of business whereby I might 
have sucked out no mean advantage. I 
positively used to refuse to take business 
that was offered me, and that would have 
paid me well, simply because I should have 
had to ruin some poor devil just to gratify 
somebody else's personal spite. Bless my 
heart, what a fool I have been 1 Well, I soon 
found it was of no use to go on like that ; 
people grew suspicious of me, and wouldn't 
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employ me ; and so, as I hadn't the pluck 
to starve or the happy knack of seeing 
black white when it suited my book, I 
made up my mind to cut reUgion alto- 
gether. You'll find the dilemma to which 
I was reduced described in some verses 
I once wrote. I'll give you a copy of 
them before you go, but at present we have 
something else to arrange. Do you know 
what is in this letter ? But of course you 
don't ; I'm a fool to ask." 

Perkins shook his head ruefuUy. 

"Well, I mustn't tell you exactly what 
it is," resimied Dan ; " but it is something 
to your advantage. And it is that extra- 
ordinary fact which led me to talk to you 
as I have done. For, though I remember 
to have read somewhere (I needn't tell 
you where) : * I once was young who 
now am old, yet never saw I the right- 
eous forsaken or -his seed begging their 
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bread/ I can't help thinking that 
things were very different in the writer's 
time from what they are now. Or, 
stay : there is another explanation ; for, of 
course, he couldn't have seen such a sight 
if ' there is none that doeth good, no not 
one.' I assure you, I don't wish to scoff 
or quibble ; but such things puzzle me, and 
if there are any righteous men nowadays, 
they are just the sort of people I should 
expect to see getting more kicks than half- 
pence. So far as I can judge, you are one 
of the righteous, and you are the only one 
I ever knew to have a bit of good luck just 
when he wanted it." 

The eyes of Perkins, under the unwonted 
influence of hopeful expectation, performed 
astounding feats of obliquity, which, per- 
haps, prevented Mr. Dan Tribe from un- 
derstanding under what particular emotion 
poor Perkins was labouring. At any. rate 
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the lawyer merely wrote something on two 
pieces of paper, sealed up the documents in 
an envelope and, giving the whole to Per- 
kins, said carelessly : 

" That's the answer, Perkins." 

Perkins took it, and departed with ala- 
crity, but not before Mr. Tribe had slipped 
into his hand a printed paper, saying : 

'^ Good-day, my Christian brother ; and 
read those lines at your leisure. And if 
you ever should think of doing anything 
nasty and you want advice, come to me ; 
I'll help you with pleasure." 

Perkins handed the answer to Mr. 
Triggs, who opened the envelope, and after 
an examination of the contents, held out to 
Perkins one of the two documents, at the 
same time growUng : 

" There, that's for your 

Perkins glanced at it, started and coloured 
with surprise, and then whimpered : 
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" God bless you, Mr. Triggs : thankee, 
sir — thankee kindly." 

" YouVe no call to ' God bless ' me, nor 
thank me neither," rejoined Triggs coldly ; 
"you've found a friend somewhere, and 
that's enough." 

" Won't you tell me who my kind friend 
is, sir, please ?" asked Perkins eagerly. 

" No," answered Tjiggs roughly, " I 
won't ; you can go." 

Perkins turned slowly on his heel. His 
joy was almost changed to sadness by the 
want of sympathy and the refusal of his 
kind friend's name. He looked almost dis- 
contentedly at the docimient which he held 
in his hand, and wHch was a formal receipt, 
signed by Dan Tribe, for the troublesome 
" twenty pound odd." But he was recalled 
from his moody state of mind by a sharp 
summons from Mr. Triggs. 

" Sir !" said the startled Perkins. 
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*' Here ! Come back a moment," said 
Triggs gruffly. 

Perkins obeyed. 

" I just wanted to say," observed Triggs, 
fixing his eyes sternly upon Perkins, " that 
there's no occasion to gossip about every- 
thing you see." 

" Certainly not, sir," assented Perkins 
cheerfully, but suddenly his chin dropped as 
he remembered what he had done, and he 
added timidly : 

''I — I — always tell my missis every- 
thing, Mr. Triggs." 

" Oh ! do yer ?" thundered Triggs, who 
perfectly understood what this general ad- 
mission implied : " then you're a bigger 
fool than I took even you for. You can go I" 

And Perkins sidled out in a very limp 
condition, fortified only by the conscious- 
ness of having practised no concealment or 
deception. 
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'* You infernal old idiot 1" muttered 
Triggs, shaking his fist after the retreating 
figure of Perkins : *' if you do trip me up, 
by George I'U " 

But what he would do Mr. Triggs kept 
to himself 




CHAPTER XIII. 



DAN TRIBES DILEMMA. 



J HEN Perkins reached home and 
showed his wife the liberating 
receipt, that good soul, as usual 
with her in extreme cases, whether of weal 
or woe, wept copiously. Afterwards she 
grew triumphant, and taunted Perkins 
■with her superiority over him in point of 
prophetic capacity. Ultimately she con- 
fided to him that she felt as " empty as 
a sack," and suggested that Uie occasion 
was one upon which they would be justi- 
fied in expending a small portion of the 
.savings, which would no longer be required 
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for payment of the debt, upon " a little bit 
of meat for supper." 

Perkins, whose anxious soul was always 
heavy with anticipations of a " rainy day " 
to be prepared against, at first demurred, 
but, Mrs. Perkins having shown symptoms 
of relapsing into tears, consented. And it 
would have done good to the heart of any 
one but a cynic to have seen and heard the 
reverence and the emphasis with which 
Perkins bowed his head and said : '' For 
these and all His other mercies God's name 
be praised I" and the fervour with which 
Mrs. Perkins ejaculated, " Amen ! amen !'* 

After supper Perkins related the events 
of the day ; and pulling out the paper Dan 
Tribe had given him, began to con it. 

"Read it out, Perkins," cried his wife 
plaintively. 

''All right, my dear," rephed Perkins 
with a grin; ''but it seems to me to be 
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rather stromaiy stuff; I don't under- 
stand above half on it." 

" But it's verses, ain't it T asked Mrs. 
[Perkins, as if that were sufficient to ac- 
count for any amount of the uninteUigible. 

"Well, it rhymes," answered Perkins 
dubiously, as he coughed and read : 

"A DILEMMA. 

" Why should not man rejoice on earth 
To day of death from day of birth ? 
Why howls he when he greets the light, 
A helpless, red-skinn'd, naked wight ? 

Tis conscience telling tales within 
Of stolen fruit and primal sin, 
And so the little infant quakes, 
The heir of Adam's stomach-aches. 

With shrieks and wailings manifold. 
He pukes his way to three weeks old ; , 
And then his anxious parents want 
To have him sprinkled at the font. 

For (if you pay the fees, at least)* 
Cold water sprinkled by a priest 
Is efficacious, so they say, 
To charm those stomach-aches away. 



* Mr. Tribe was thinking of years ago. 
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The simple, mystic words are said, 
The sign is made on baby's head, 
And solemnly, 'mid shriek and kick, 
They call him Bill, or Bob, or Dick. 
So little Dick, or Bob, or Bill, 
Is made a Christian (if you will), 
And puts in bail, by voice of three. 
To shunth' accursed, forbidden tree. 

He sucks his milk, and grows apace 
In years, at least, if not in grace ; 
Then, lest he should turn out a fool. 
Poor little Christian goes to school. 
He learns a Christian's duties there 
At morning and at evening prayer — 
Eespect for pillars of the Church, 
And prompt submission to the birch. 
At last his banner is unfurl'd, 
He marches out to fight the world, 
And finds that all he learnt at school 
Is twaddle : better be a fool. 
Where Virtue lives no man can tell ; 
And Truth lies hidden in a well ; 
And Justice left the world below 
Ere Juvenal* was born, you know. 
Then how can man rejoice on earth 
To day of death from day of birth ? 
He's like to starve, if he do well ; 
If he do ill, he'U go to " 

* Paulatim deinde ad superos Astrsea recessit. 
SaL vL 19. 
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Perkins did not utter the last word, but 
looking up at his wife with a horrible 
squint of unmitigated awe, and opening 
his mouth agape, he pointed with his 
fore -finger downwards, and said below 
his breath : 

"Down there, you know — ^letter o' the 
alphabet next afore M." 

"Lor'I" gasped Mrs. Perkins; "it's 
frightful, Perkins ; not as I can make out 
what it all means; but it sounds to me 
dreadful wicked." 

" Poor man !" sighed Perkins ; "I 
wouldn't feel as he must feel, not if he'd 
give me his 'ouse full o' silver and gold." 

" I should say he don't mean above 'alf 
on it," observed Mrs. Perkins ; " I dessay 
he said it in his 'aste like David when he 
said all men were liars." 

'* I'm sure I 'ope he don't," rejoined 
Perkins ; " I'd rather starve to death-^at 
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least, I think I would — than 'old such 
'orrible opinions." 

" 'Ow can a man like that say his 
prayers T asked Mrs. Perkins. 

" He don't say 'em, I expect," answered 
Perkins, shaking his head sadly. 

" Bless my 'eart I" exclaimed Mrs. Perkins ; 
^' why I could no more go to bed without 
sayin' my prayers than without takin' my 
clothes off; and, when I've said 'em, I feel 
as if I'd 'ung myself up somewheres out o' 
the way till the momin' — ^please God to 
spare me — just as I 'ang up my gownd 
be'ind the door." 

" That's your sort,", rejoined Perkins in 
a tone of hearty commendation ; " but I'll 
tell yer what makes me doubt as much as 
anything whether Mr. Tribe means what 
he's set down in this hete paper. Fust of 
all, he as good as told me hisself that he'd 
^ot soured afore he took them views. Then, 
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again, he ain't so very well off after all ; 
and there's nothin' to prove that, if he'd 
gone on perseverin' in his first intentions, 
he wouldn't have been better off than he 
is now. Besides, it's a sing'lar thing that 
if what a boy's taught about Truth and 
Virtue and Justice is all rot, even so far as 
gettin' on in this world is concerned, there 
ain't some schools where they teach the 
oontrairy ; and I never 'eard of any, though 
there's plenty of opposition and they all 
profess to teach what'll pay best. It looks 
very much as if the world's not so bad as 
Mr. Tribe would make out ; and that he's 
vexed with the world 'cos he's vexed with 
hisself. You and me 'ave 'ad 'ard times, 
Susan ; many's the time we've come very 
nigh to starvation ; but we've 'ad a great 
deal to be thankful for." 

" Our James, I know, '11 be a blessin' to 
us," said Mrs. Perkins with glistening eyes. 

VOL I. i^ 
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" Bless the lad I" rejoined Perkins ; 
"there it is, you see. He don't write 
often and he don't write much, he don't 
git much opportunity : but he's gettin' 
good wages, and his heart's in the right 
place, as his last letter showed. Why, 
I should be afraid to look that boy in the 
face if I was to feel as Mr. Tribe feels. 
-You ain't got only yourself to think of; 
we all 'ave an esBmple to set, if it's only 
in a 'umble way, and there's no tellin' 
what 'aim you may do to a child or a 
neighbour by somethin' you say or do." 

"And there's the little ones that's gone," 
-whimpered Mrs. Perkins ; " I'm always 
,thinkin' of joinin' them; and 'ow could 
we 'ope for that if we was to be always 
plottin' and schemin', and bein' double- 
faced, and not tryin' to be, as we are 
told to be, like a little chUd." 

" Ah I" sighed Perkins ; " and yet Mr. 
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Tribe says that's not the way to get 



on. 



"Then don't lefs try, Perkins," said his 
wife simply; '^not that you ever did," she 
added with a frankness that wotild . have 
nettled a majority of husbands. 

** It's rather too late in the day, I 
doubt," rejoined Perkins with a quiet 
smile; and, after a contemplative pause, 
he added : " Mr. Triggs has got on won- 
derful;" / 

*^ And h^s a bad un," blurted out Mrs. 
Perkins, with sudden energy. 

" Hush ! Susan, hiish 1" said' Perkins 
sternly ; '^ * Judge hot, that ^e be ' not 
judged.' " 

And, after a pause, he riemarked 
sofliy : 

^^ I cant, help thinkin' he done m6 that 
good turn to-day." 

Mrs. Perkins said nothing; but ex- 

14—2 
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pressed unlimited incredulity by a snort 
and negative tossings of her head. 

** rU tell you whatf Perkins," she said 
at last : '^ I shouldn't wonder if you was 
rights after all Not that Mr. Triggs 
meant to do you a good turn ; there's 
been many ways in which he might ha* 
done ihatj if he'd a mind to, since you 
used to bring 'im 'ome wi' you to tea. 
But he's dropped us this many a year. 
What he wanted to do. 111 be bounds 
was to bribe you not to say anything 
about what you see in the Park. You 
told me 'ow angiy he was when you said 
I always knew anything ycu knew. It's 
plain there's something under'and between 
him and Miss Pritt, and they don't want 
it known." 

^'You ain't told anybody f inquired 
Peikins anxiously. 

<<No» I ain't," replied Mrs. Peikins 
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"•W^"— »^w»^»" 



with some asperity; "though I 'ad a 
rare chance, for Mrs. Maggitt waa 'ere 
this very momin', and it wa^ on the tip 
o' my tongue all the while. I really dQ 
think it was the fiist time I ever kept 
quiet any secret I knew ; but," she added 
tenderly, '* I thought I might vex my old 
man^ and perhaps do him an injury, and 
that made me careful/' 

" That's a good woman," said Perkins, 
much relieved; "there's no teUin' what 
\ trouble may be caused to innocent people 
by tale-bearin' and pokm' one's nose into 
other people's business. And if you know 
the business is meant to be kept privatOj 
it's not doin' as you'd be done by to make 
it public. Now, let's 'ave a chapter, aad 
go to bed" 

' Mrs. Perkins considered that under the 
circumstances it was appropriate to read 
the chapter about the place called Jehovah* 
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jireh. That chapter wfts accordingly rea^J 
and gave Mrs. Perkins great satisfaction ; 
m so much that, having said her prayers 
and so '* hung herself up somewherea out 
of the way," she slept with more than usual 
readiness and soundness. As for Perkins 
his sleep went from him. His mind wa8 
disturbeci hy the reasonable suggestion of 
Mrs. Perkins to the effect that a bribe had 
been offered him by Tri^s to keep silence ; 
the sentiments of Dan Tribe's " dilemma " 
kept running in his head ; and there ap-* 
peared to him Dan Tribe himself, in the 
form of a. tempter, recommending himself 
as the, agent whereby the secret, for 
the preservation whereof it was worth 
while to bribe, might be worked so as to 
yield pecuniary profits, if only Perkins 
•would consent to do "something nasty." 
^«t Perkins shook off the temptation and 
^'^uaEy fell ftsleep. 
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But, after all, Mrs. Perkins had not 

been quite right. If there had been a 

bribe at all, it had not been given by Mr. 

Triggs, who would not have dreamt of 

paying money where he could gain his 

point without ; and he knew that Perkins 

would not require to be paid for simply 

holding his tongue. The truth was that 

he had received from Marietta a letter in 

which she had related the whole story of 

the loss and recovery of her purse, and she 

kad written: "The man's name is Perkins; 

lie owes somebody money ; I wish you 

Tvotdd find out who the creditor is and pay 

him out of the five five-pound notes I send 

herewith. Let Perkins keep the remain-- 

der ; but don't let him know that it comes 

from me. YouTl have no difficulty in 

managing the matter, as you pay the men's 

wages. He is such a fimny old man with. 

such queer ideas that he refused to tak 
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anything from me ; but, of course, though 
I couldn't argue the point with him, I 
shall not let one of papa's servants go un- 
rewarded for what was after all very 
honest conduct. I needn't tell you that 
he must have been a witness (though to 
what extent I cannot say) of our meeting 
yesterday; and that it rxnght be incon- 
venient just at present if he were to 
tattle." 

Even Triggs felt some compunction at 
pa3ring himself out of Marietta's money; 
but he saw that to do so would save any- 
thing like unpleasant inquiries and revelar 
tions. As for the remnant of the twenty- 
five pounds, he did not hand it over to 
Perkins, but reserved it to be^ handed over 
to Marietta at the first convenient season^ 
intending to tell her that it was a mistake 
to overdo things; it only made such fellows 
as Perkins improvident. . The fact was that. 
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Mr. Triggs found the course he adopted 

saved a deal of bother. To hand Perkins 

the receipt was easy enough ; to have ex^ 

plained that iliere T¥as money due to him 

besides would have led to more inquiry 

on the part of that grateful individuaL 

Besides, Triggs now hated Perkins as 

Haman hated MordecaL The more Triggs 

seemed to advance in honour, the more 

Perkins seemed to cross his path; and 

Triggs was more wroth to think that 

Perkins should have had the chance of er« 

I>osing to Marietta how Trusty Thomas 

laid the foundation of his earliest fortunes 

than grateful to find thai the chance had 

been refused. Perkins had been abooi 

the last of the paUiy and discrediiaUe 

debtors, and had been got rid of in thai 

capacity only to asmtme anoUMT UKite 



Lbarraasing stilL 

[t is probable thai had P^diunii <?giMi}U9l 
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Dan Tribe, considerable embarrassment 
might have been caused to Mr. Triggs, to 
the combined profit of Messrs. Perkins and 
Tribe: but Perkins had wrestled against 
temptation and prevailed; and he slept the 
sleep of the just. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



WHILST Perkins was sleeping the 
sleep of the just, having wrestled 
and prevailed against tempta- 
tion and determined not to take Mr. Tribe's 
friendly advice about doiug " something- 
nasty," Tri^s had spent a restless night in 
thinking about what might happen if Mrs. 
Perkins, as he felt sure the " old fool " had, 
should have wagged her tongue. 

"So fer as Leila's concerned," he 
thought, " I'll have it out at once. I can't 
go up to the cottage afore Monday ; but on 
Monday morning I'll go." 
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Monday was the day on which the g^ory 
of Mr. Triggs was to ctthninate ; thedayoiL 
which he was to sit down to meat with 
captains and counsellors of the earth, and 
with wealth and beauty ; the day on which 
he was to be, for the first time, admitted as 
a guest at one of Mr. Pritt's "grand 
spreads." And that Monday deserved 
rather to be called Sunday, for the sun had 
come forth more like a bridegroom than 
ever, and at 10 a.m. was more fiill of joyous 
strength than any young giant rejoicing to 
run his course. He peeped in wherever 
there was a chink or crevice; he peered 
through the interstices of jealous curtains ; 
he gleamed through the apertures of Vene- 
tian blinds ; he lightly touched the cheek 
or eyelid of many a lovely sluggard, woke 
up their slumbering forms, played softly 
over their snowy charms^ and shot golden 
zigzags here and there along the water in 
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their morning-baths. And he found out 
the busy, too. He danced along the rip- 
pling Thames, he darted athwart a tiny 
cottage, he looked in sidelong at a little 
bow-window ; but m the room to which 
that window belonged he found no lovely 
sluggard. Lovely she was, but busy as a 
bee. 

The cottage was poor but pretty ; it 
stood on the river-bank about six nules 
from London ; it was thatched, gable-ended, 
two-storied, whitey-brown ; honeysuckle 
and other creepers ran riot over the walls 
and the porch : there was garden here, there 
and everywhere, save at the spot where a 
diminutive lawn stretched down to the 
pater's edge. The small bow-window 
looked out upon lawn and river ; and at the 
bow-window sat Leila working. Every- 
thing, including Leila, was on a somewhat 
small, slight, fragile scale ; but everything. 
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including Leila, was fresh and neat and 
pretty. Leila had been up since five o'clock; 
for nearly five hours her little hands had 
been ceaselessly moving with a stitch, 
stitch, and a snip, snip, yet she showed no 
signs of fatigue, and she seemed as cool as 
a. rosebud just washed in a shower. The 
glorious weather suited her exactly. In 
such weather she both felt and looked her 
best; in such weather her complexion 
gained in delicacy without losing in bril- 
liancy, her soft blue eyes appeared full of 
merry motes that came and went and 
changed their colour, and a golden gleam 
flashed in and out amongst the wavy 
masses of her hair. 

" Oh 1 what lovely weather !" she cried, 
as she gazed wistfully at a water- wagtail 
bobbing on a punt^ and looking mighty 
pleased at his reflection in the shimmering 
river. 
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. ^* For them that like it," rejoined a snap- 
pish voice from the adjoining room, where 
Mrs. Maggitt was employed on household 
duties* ' ' ' ' 

** There's a beautiful,, soft breeze, ftuntie,** 
said Leila pleadingly. 

" Oh 1 is there T snarled Mrs. Maggitt ; 
*' then it's far too beautiful to come a-nigh 
an ugly old woman like me, or it's so soft 
/ can't feel it." 

" Why, it's just like a fan— without the 
trouble of using it," murmured LeUa, as 
she closed her eyes for a moment in ex- 
quisite enjoyment. 

" Pans 1" snapped Mrs. Maggitt ; "people 
with their hands fuU o' work must do withl 
out fans." 

" The more reason to thank the breeze 
for fanning you, auntie," laughed Leila, as 
she energetically resumed her stitching and 
snipping. " " ' ■,..-,. 
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" Thankee for nothing P* growled Mrs. 
Maggitl 

" You don't like smnmer, auntie T 

" I don't like being made into drippings 
if that's what you mean ; I'm sure I've no 
fat to spare. 

" Don't you like the sun, auntie T 

*^WeU, I've nothing particular to say 
against the sun ; it gives a very good light, 
and it saves candles as long as it goes on 
shining which is a consideration for us ^pcyr' 
people." 

" And it keeps you warm without coals, 
auntie." 

" It keeps me a deal too warm ; and it 
breeds insects and fevers, and it makes all 
sorts o' bad smells.'* 

'^ There are more pretty, winsome insects 
to give you pleasure than there are ugly, 
tiresome ones to give you trouble, auntie ; 
and as for the fevers and the bad smells, 
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are not people themselves to blame for not 
being clean and careful T 

" They may be and they may not be ; 
all I know is, the more sun the more stink 
^there." 

" Oh 1 the sun seems to put Ufe and 
strength and spirits into me, auntie !" cried 
Leila enthusiastically. 

" And it seems to draw all the inside out 
o^ me through the pores o' my skin," sneered 
Mrs. Maggitt ; " and it makes me feel as 
weak as a rat and so queer I can hardly 
touch a bit o' victuals." 

" Poor auntie !" murmured Leila sympa- 
thetically ; " but," she added playfully, 
" isn't that also a consideration for us 'poor 
people T 

" Don't you talk nonsense, Leila !" .re- 
plied Mrs. Maggitt angrily ; " when you 
come to my time o' life you'll know the 
blessin' of a good appetite — ^leastways if 
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you've got anything to put into it," she 
added, regardless of strict rules of language. 

LeUa discreetly tacked, and got back 
into her former channel. 

" Then if you had lived ages ago, auntie," 
she said, " you wouldn't have been one of 
those people who used to worship the sun T 

<* Worship the mn?' exclaimed Mrs. 
Maggitt in horror ; " I hope, my dear, I 
should never have been such a wicked 

pagin !" 

"I'm sure / should," rejoined Leila 
pensively; "the sun would have seemed 
to me the giver of all good gifts ; oh 1 the 
sun-worshippers for me 1" 

"My dear^'' remonstrated Mrs. Mag- 
gift ; " why the Bible* says you mustn't so 
much as kiss your hand to a heavinly 
body." 

''It's the sun," continued Leila gaily, 

* Job, ch. xxxL V. 26-27. 
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^Hhat makes the flowers so bright and 
splendid and the fruit so juicy and sweet. 
It's the sun that quickens and ripens every- 
thing — ^man and bird and beast and crops ; 
and man, of course, includes woman. It's 
the sun that makes the valleys stand so 
thick with com that people laugh and 
sing. It's the sun that makes the salmon 
leap and the little fishes jump for joy. 
Hark 1 auntie : * Cuckoo 1 cuckoo 1 ' well, 
it's the sun that makes him call like that 
and tell us how cosy he feels. So / say, 
darUng, * Cuckoo 1 cuckoo !' " and she imi- 
tated the note of the bird. 

"Lor', Leila 1" ejaculated Mrs. Maggitt 
in a forbidding tone. 

''And what is it, auntie," continued 
Leila defiantly, ''that makes your tea so 
refreshing, and your coffee so fiugrant? 
Why the sun. We don't get much wine, 
certainly ; but it does you good, you know^ 
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auntie, when we do get a little. You like 
to see it sparkle, and you say it makes 
your heart feel warmer and lighter, and 
your poor dear back feel stronger. Well,, 
it's the sun that makes the sparkle and 
the warmth and the lightness and the 
strength.. The sun that ripened and 
sweetened the grape Uves in the juice,, 
and is like a soul to the wine." 

" Upon my word 1" exclaimed Mrs. 
Maggitt agape. 

'* And I could fancy," added Leila with 
a sigh, *' that, when you die, it is because 
you have used up all the siin you had 
absorbed and something prevents you from 
absorbing any more." 

"You've been reading some o'. them 
disgraceful yaller-covered books, my dear," 
said Mrs. Maggitt severely. 

" Disgraceful, aunt 1" cried Leila, with a 
sHght blush. 
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''/ call 'em disgraceful," replied Mrs. 
Maggitt : " not that there's any bad wcords 
in 'em, so far as / know, for I haven't read 
much ; but the ideas they put into people's 
heads, especially about marriage, seem to 
me to be about as shockin' as well can be. 
I do declare," she continued vehemently, 
snatching up a certain yellow -covered 
volume, " I read a few pages in this 
un, and, if it hadn't ha' bin Summer 
and no fire in the grate, I'd ha' took 
and put it right into the flames — 
though it does belong to Mr. Triggs. 
What he lends you such trash for, / can't 
think." 

" Trash 1 auntie ; why, I thought them 
so clever." 

"Well, my dear, you ought to be a 
better judge about that than I am, since 
you was edgercated to be a nurs'ry gov'ness 
and went to a fust-rate school, but I do 
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know what's proper for a young ■woman to 
read, and (Aey aitCt" 

"You know, aunt, there's great liberty 
of thought and speech nowadays ; and if 
you don't read what is written, how are 
you to be on your guard against new 
opinions 1 They might take you unpre- 
pared and gain an advantage over you 
suddenly." 

" Lord bless the gal I" exclaimed Mrs- 
Mag^tt testily ; " she'll be putting on a 
pair o' breeches and going out doctoring 
next. As for freedom of thought and 
speech, these sort o' people," she said, 
spanking the yellow - covered volume^ 
" diould think and speak and write as 
ttuich aa they liked, if / had ray way, 
'^ut their thinking and speaking should 
oe done on the treadmill, and their writ- 
1^ should bo done in a cell of Newgate 
prison, and should be burnt by the com- 
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mon hangman as soon as ever they'd 
finished." 

" That would be a queer sort of liberty/* 
replied Leila, laughing : " but I quite agree 
with you about the doctrines in that book : 
they're detestable. I think I shall ask 
Tom not to lend me any more of that 
sort." 

" I wouldy my dear," said Mrs. Maggitt 
emphatically ; " I'm sure Mr. Triggs can't 
have read it himself; he has no time for 
much reading, I dare say." 

There was a silence of some minutes, 
and then Leila said despondingly : 

'^ Tom never comes here now, auntie." 

*' Oh 1 Mr. Triggs is very busy making 
his fortune, my dear," sneered Mrs. 
Maggitt. 

Leila made no remark. 

"Mr. Triggs is getting to be quite a 
cut above us, you know, and quite a 
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rich man, my dear," sneered Mrs. Maggitt 
again. 

Again Leila made no remark. 

" Rich and por are ile and vinegar, my 
dear," sneered Mrs. Maggitt for the third 
time. 

And for the third time Leila made no 
remark. 

Mrs. Maggitt glanced towards her, and 
softened immediately ; for Leila's head 
hung drooping over her work, and two 
tears were trickhng down her cheeks. 

Mrs. Maggitt was at her side in a 
moment. 

^' Never mind what a cross old woman 
says, dearie," she whispered ; " I didn't 
mean anything, only the weather makes 
me peevish. Depend upon it he's trew as 
steel ; he's a bear, that's cert'n, and I must 
say so ; but he's trew as steel, I do be- 
Ueve." 
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'^In the g — good— old — t — ^times," whim- 
pered Leila ; '^ he used to come on a day 
like this to tea in the evening and take us 
on the river." 

*' Hush I darling, there's somebody 
coming," said Mrs. Maggitt, whose ear 
caught the sound of a creaking gate. 

Heavy footsteps crunched the gravel; 
Leila incHned her pretty head for an in- 
stant, listening, and then started to her 
feet. 

'* Why, here he comes !" she almost 
shouted ; '' I never knew him so early 
before ;" and she threw down her work and 
rushed to the porch, fairly clapping her 
hands with pleasure as Triggs strode up to 
the door. " Oh 1 Tom," she cried, " I am 
so glad." 

And so soon as Triggs was within reach, 
she raised herself a-tiptoe, rested her hands 
upon his shoulders, and with innocent 
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frankness laid her chin upon" his tawny 
beard. 

Mr. Triggs took freely what was freely 
proffered and was much comforted ; for he 
thought, ^* It's evidently all right at present ; 
Mother Perkins hasn't sprung a leak as 
yet.*' And he was the more confirmed in? 
this opinion by the greeting [he [received, 
as he entered the house, from Mrs. Mag- 

gitt. 

" Good -mormwgr, Mr. Triggs, very 
pleased to see you," she exclaimed, all 
smiles. 

" Momin', mum, mominV replied Triggs, 
shaking hands ; " I needn't ask if you can 
manage to keep yourself warm ; ha I ha 1" 

This plain allusion to her heated appear- 
ance offended Mrs. Maggitt's sensitive 
spirit-; and she took an early opportunity 
of retiring to the solitude of the back 
premises. 
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So that Triggs and Leila were alone. 

She had resumed her work and sat 
snuling and stitching and conversing with 
Triggs, who had thrown himself into a 
rocking-chair opposite to her. 

" What are you doing with that lace and 
stuff, Leila T he asked ; ^^ pocket-and- 
kerchers T 

" No," she answered with a slight blush ; 
" it's some work I have to do for Miss Lur- 
line — ^part of her wedding-clothes." 

" Oh I that's it," growled Triggs, to 
whom the answer appeared to have caused 
an unpleasant shock ; for he rocked rest- 
lessly in his chair and said nothing more for 
a minute or two. His eye fell upon the 
yellow-covered book hereinbefore alluded 
to. He took it up and began to turn over 
the leaves vacantly. 

Twice and thrice Leila was on the point 
of speaking; her colour rose, her breast 
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heaved, her lips moved, but no words came. 
At last, with a great eflTort, she said 
timidly: 

" I wish you wouldn't send me any more 
books like that, Tom/' 

"Why? What's the matter with the 
book ?" asked Triggs in a surly tone. 

" Have you read it ?" was Leila's quiet 
counter-question. 

^^MeT he exclaimed with a scornful 
laugh : " /'ve no time for reading." 

" I thought you hadn't," rejoined Leila 
with an air of relief ; " now just read those 
few pages where the marker is." 

Triggs turned to the place and asked a 
little petulantly : 

" Where am I to begin, then ?" 

" Where it says, ' There are two kinds of 
marriage,'" rephed Leila with her eyes 
fixed steadfastly upon her work. 

Triggs threw one leg discontentedly over 
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the Other, leaned back in his chair and read 
to himself a mischievous effusion, in which 
the doctrines of polygamy or quasi-poly- 
gamy, " afiSnity," and similar rubbish were 
supported, in such wise as to catch the 
fancy of the weak-minded, partly with 
audacious . argument, partly with specious 
insinuation, partly with sheer rodomontade. 
" There are two kinds of marriage," it 
began ; " one with and one without 
your outward and visible forms and 
mummery ; one contracted with the aid 
of law or reUgion, or both, and with 
the approbation of what is called society, 
and one contracted without any inter- 
vention of money-grubbing lawyers or 
intrusive priests or conventional pedants, 
but with the consent of the only two per- 
sons properly concerned, with the sanction of 
Heaven (for Heaven is Love) and with the 
approbation of all expansive and sympa- 
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thetic souls. Of the two, the latter is 
generally the more genuine and the more 
holy ; for we live in such an artificial state 
of society that the former is generally a 
matter of mere worldly and pecuniary con- 
sideration, without the leaven of pure and 
heavenly aflfection," etc., etc. 

It then went on to speak of " the mor- 
ganatic marriage, an institution which has 
not made the practisers of it to stmk in the 
nostrils of the most Christian sovereigns 
and of the most devout prelates." It 
thence deduced an argument in favour of 
bigamy, or even polygamy, which "our 
law makes a crime." 

It continued : " Say that you have 
married, as the law counts marriage, for 
any of the thousand and one reasons for 
which kings and princes and nobles, and 
persons with a position and a fortune to 
make or keep up, do constantly marry; 
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unless they choose rather to encounter 
certain downfall and hopeless poverty; 
well, the chances are that you are still, 
in all but name, unmarried : 

" She who should be made your wife at 
the altar where Love is high-priest; is 
lost to you for ever, because to marry her 
would be bigamy." 

It then insinuated that there is a virtual 
bigamy ; that a man may take to himself 
a second wife, though the dear name be 
given her only by him and herself and the 
initiated. Then he has not infringed the 
law, and at the same time has contracted 
a new tie *' hallowed by the grace of 
Heaven, by the sanction of immemorial 
antiquity, by the ideas and customs pre- 
valent amongst a portion of highly civi- 
lised Christendom. And the second, the 
unconventional wife, will be, from the very 
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nature of the mystic union, far dearer and 
more precious than the first — the conven- 
tional/' etc., etc. And it concluded by 
asking : " Do not sympathetic souls yearn 
rather towards Fair Kosamond than to- 
wards Queen Eleanor T and by eulogising 
"every tender, trusting, guileless woman 
who, regardless of mere names and titles^ 
is content to lead a virtuous existence as 
a Heaven-bestowed and unconventional 
wife." 

"Well," said Triggs, shutting the book, 
and throwing it down on the table, " IVe 
read to the end of the chapter ; I s'pose 
that's enough." 

Leila, who had cast furtive glances at 
him, from time to time, as he read, and 
had marked with changing colour every 
frown and smile, and scowl and nod with 
which he accompanied his reading, replied : 

" And what do you think of it, Tom ?" 
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** It's a cut above m^," answered Triggs 
indifferently, " every here and there ; and 
it's a bit too flowery and sentimental some- 
times, but there's some deviUsh good sense 
in it too." 

•* Tom 1 I !" exclaimed Leila in a tone of 
surprise and alarm. 

'* Devilish good sense, / say," repeated 
Triggs defiantly, but shuflBdng a little with 
his feet. 

" My dear Tom I" again exclaimed Leila • 
'^why 1 think it's most abominably shock- 
ing." 

^^Now, look here," said Triggs, sitting 
bolt upright in his chair : ^' I'm agoing to 
ask you a few questions." 

'' Go on, dear Tom." 

" Do you love me ?" 

Leila laid down her work, got up from 
her chair, sat down upon Triggs' knee, put 
her left arm round his neck, buried her 
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light hand in his beard, looked laughingly 
into his eyes, and then gave him a long, 
and some people would think very satis- 
factory — answer. 

'' I take that to mean ^ Yes,' *' said 
Triggs with a sort of grim and stoM 
humour : *' then what would you do for 
mer 

" Anything." 

'' Anything T 

" Anything that's not wrong, I mean." 

'' Oh I Anything that's not wrong j'^ 
sneered Triggs : ''and suppose I don't 
want you to do what's wrong ?" 

"I never imagined you did," replied 
Leila, with honest confidence. 

But confidence is sometimes disconcert- 
ing, and even Triggs, the man of iron,, 
seemed to be a httle disconcerted. 

'*^You know I've set my heart on two- 
things," he said doggedly. 
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"Haven't you gained either of them 
yet T slie asked with a little pout. 

" No ; but I'm bound to win the double 
event/' he answered, dropping his arm 
from Leila's waist, and looking with a stern, 
determined, preoccupied air out of the 
window. 

Leila thereupon rose quietly from his 
knee, resumed her chair and fell to again 
upon her stitching, saying : 

I must get on with my work." 

Are you tired of waiting, Leila 1" asked 
Triggs abruptly. 

" Waiting !" she exclaimed, as the blood 
rushed to her face : " waiting what for ?" 

"To be my wife," answered Triggs 
bluntly. 

" Are you tired, Tom ?" she asked faintly 
and with downcast eyes. 

" I don't feel inclined to wait much 
longer," he answered discontentedly. 
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Leila breathed quickly but said no- 
thing. 

" Do you think I'm well enough off to 
many ?" he asked gruffly. 

" You are the best judge/' replied Leila 
softly ; " you certainly seem to be getting 
on famously." 

For a few moments there was no sound 
but of Leila's needle. Then Triggs said : 

*^ If we were to be married now;, Leila, 
it would be u, p, with the double 
event." 

Leila's bosom heaved expectantly ; but 
she did not utter a word. 

" Would you help me to win, Leila ?" he 
asked earnestly. 

Her tearful blue eyes were like harebells 
washed with rain as she rephed tremulously 
and passionately : 

" How can I, if you tell me nothing of 
your plans ? Only show me how I can !" 
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He hesitated for a wliile, and then he 
said in a tone of indifference : 

" You don't see a many people here, 
Leila r 

*' Scarcely ever a soul," she replied, with 
a peculiar smile, " except auntie." 

" Are you dull T 

" N — ^n — no, not particularly ; I've too 
much to do to be dull." 

" And you wouldn't be even so dull as 
you are if you had a husband to come and 
stay with you sometimes ?" 

She looked puzzled, and even frightened, 
as she stared with wide-open eyes at Triggs 
and murmured : 

*' A husband 1 to come and stay with me 
sometimes 1 I don't understand." 

Triggs now assumed an aii of dogged 
resolution, and fixing his eyes steadfastly 
on the yellow-covered book which lay upon 
the table, delivered himself by jerks of 
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what was uppermost in his mind. He did 
not even glance towards Leila, and, there- 
fore, he could not see what effect his words 
were having upon her, as he jerked out his 
sentences. 

" Look here, Leila," he said ; " I'm a 
plain man and hate beating about the bush. 
I came here this morning to speak out, and 
I'll do it. You say you love me ; and I'd 
marry you in the reg'lar way to-morrow it 
I could. But I can't. But you ain't ob- 
liged to do everything in the reg'lar way, 
unless you care what people think. And 
living as you do here, you ain't hkely to 
care much about what people think. I'm 
glad you showed me that book, 'cos it'U 
help me to speak my mind. You'd always 
be my wife, so far as love and all that ; I'd 
settle a good tidy sum ^" 

A low cry interrupted him ; he looked 
up and glared at Leila. Her work had 
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"dropped from her hands upon the floor; 
she was leaning back in her chair, pale, 
gasping, pressing one little hand to her 
heart. 

"Oh I Toml" she moaned, "after all 
these years I" 

He moved towards her, but she shud- 
dered and waved him off : 

" Go away," she murmured, " you've 
broken my heart ;" and with a long-drawn 
sigh she swooned away. 

" Thunder and lightning 1" muttered 
Triggs ; then raising his voice he shouted : 
^' Hi I Mrs. Maggitt — Mrs. Maggitt — ^Mrs. 
Maggitt — come to Leila 1" and at the ap- 
pearance of the faithful aunt he hurried 
awgyy with a wave of the hand and an 
angry order : 

" Go to her, can't yer ? She's a-faint, I 
tell yer; hot weather or something — I 
don't know what's come to her." 
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In a moment Mrs. Maggitt was at Leila's 
side ; but for some minutes Leila was be- 
yond the hearing of any words or the feel- 
ing of any caress. She only lay and 
moaned and murmured : 

" Oh 1 my heart is broken — ^my heart 
is broken 1 So many years — so many 
years !" 

For fully a quarter of an hour Mrs. 
Maggitt sat beside her niece in silence ; or, 
rather, she sat and muttered uninteUigible 
sounds in a low voice, as she chafed the 
cold hands, and stroked the soft, down- 
fallen hair, and kissed the pale, chill face 
before her. 

After a while she asked : 

" What is it, my dearie T 

But Leila only shuddered. 

" Please draw down the blind," she said 
presently. 

Down went the blind and dimmed the 
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light of the glorious sun. It seemed to 
Leila better so ; for the sun had gone out 
of her own young Ufe, and the beams she 
had loved were hateful to her. She must 
shut out the golden gleam ; shut out the 
gUstening grass; shut out the smiling 
flowers ; shut out the merry river, and the 
happy little wagtail bobbing on the punt. 
But sounds she could not shut out ; and 
" Cuckoo I cuckoo !" still cried the distant 
bird. And somehow the note seemed to 
have a difierent meaning; it no longer 
seemed to tell of comfort — it seemed rather 
to tell of desolation. And Leila pondered 
over what ' she had heard of the cuckoo's 
history ; a cruel bird that deserts its own 
nest and leaves its own young to be hatched 
as best they may. 

Before long poor Leila was sufiiciently 
recovered to relate her pitiful story to her 
astounded aunt. And her aunt was so 
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completely stricken aghast that she could 
only ejaculate : 

'* And me to have thought him as trew 
as steel r And '^Oh! the villin f she 
added, as if she did mean it, and " God 
forgive him 1" as if she didn't. 

'* We can't stay here, auntie," said Leila 
mournfully but decisively. 

" Cert'nly not, my dearie," assented Mrs. 
Maggitt vehemently : *' as soon as ever 
you're fit to be left, I'll go and have a 
think about what's to be done." 

"You can leave me now, auntie," said 
Leila gently : " I should like to be alone 
for a Httle while. If I were a lady, I 
think I would go to bed ; but we poor girls 
must get on with our work, however bad 
we feel. And, perhaps, it will do me 
good to work," she added with a plaintive 
smile. 

Mrs. Maggitt made no verbal reply, but 
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kissed her niece, and went whimpering out 
of the room. And Leila took up the fancy- 
work on which she had been engaged; 
and, with heart-ache and head-ache and 
brimming eyes, sat bravely stitching and 
stitching. And from time to time the 
trickling tears fell down on Lurline's wed- 
ding-garment. 




CHAPTER XV. 

MB. PRITT's GRiND SPREAD. 

SN the case of an ordinary person 
the way in which Mr. Triggs 
had begun the day would have 
been a very bad preparation for the enter- 
tainment with which he was to end it ; but 
Mr. Triggs was not an ordinary person. 
If he was not " trew as steel," he was as 
strong as steel; and was not liable to suffer 
much from nervous agitation. After leav- 
ing the little cottage, where LeUa lay 
swooning, he made his way, first of all, to 
Dan Tribe's, where he did a little business 
which caused him to come out into the 
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streets with a more than usually deter- 
mined expression about his mouth, and a 
flash of anything but holy satisfaction play- 
ing about his eyes, muttering to himself : 
''Better to forestall 'em at once." He 
then went to his place of business, and so 
deported himself that a young clerk, of a 
poetical turn, confided his view of the estab- 
lishment in which his affectionate relatives 
had obtained for him " an excellent situa- 
tion" to a fellow-clerk in the following 
short but forcible parody : 

" Oh ! if there be a Hades on earth, 
It is this — ^it is this !" 

However, when the hour came for Mr. Triggs 
to start for Notting Hill he was in the highest 
possible spirits. He was not amongst the 
earliest arrivals, and when he entered the 
drawing-room his appearance created some 
interest. He was not rudely stared at, but 
an eye-glass was here and there stuck for a 
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moment into an inquisitive eye, and shot out 
again by that skilftil management of the 
facial muscles which can be attained by only 
those who have devoted a considerable 
portion of their valuable time to a suitable 
course of practice^ or who have probably 
studied under a professor. Bright eyes, too, 
unfortified, or rather unextenuated, by any 
sort of glasses, stole furtive glances in his 
direction, and the smile of amusement, 
which was seen just forming upon the 
pretty hps appeared to die suddenly away 
under the influence of a different feeling, 
somewhat akin to admiration ; for Triggs, 
as he strode, a little too heavily perhaps^ 
from the door to the spot where Miss Pritt 
stood expectant, looked the embodiment of 
conscious strength. 

Miss Pritt, in spite of aU her efforts ta 
assume indifference, received him with the 
flush upon the cheek and the sparkle of 
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the eye, and the display of dazzling teeth^ 
and the warm pressure of the hand, that 
betoken unfeigned pleasure ; and her sister 
observed it, and gave her a look so full of 
malicious intelligence that Marietta re- 
covered herself instantly, and engaged in 
commonplace conversation with her neigh- 
bours. 

Lurline, without rising from the seat 
where she was half reclining, gave Triggs 
her ordinary superciHous reception. She 
laid two gloved fingers upon his out- 
stretched palm, bent her head slightly, and 
smiled scomfiiUy at Triggs' wonted bluff 
salutation : " And how are you^ miss T 

Old Pritt gave him a hearty greeting, 
and wa« soon talking " shop " with him in 
a low and confidential tone. 

Captain Davies, who had been at Lur- 
line's side, had started slightly at sight of 
Triggs, but the latter had of course been 
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prepared for the encounter, and had simply 
bestowed upon the gallant Captain one cool 
and almost insolent glance, which the 
gallant officer had met with well-bred but 
haughty self-possession and had then 
exchanged with Lurline an elevation of 
the eyebrows. 

In a few minutes dinner was announced, 
and Triggs found himself escorting down 
the ample staircase an " old gal in green," 
as he would in his own language have 
described her. She, however, prided her- 
self upon being the wife or " lady" (as for 
some inscrutable reason she preferred 
to have herself described in print and 
spoken of by the parishioners) of the ex- 
cellent Christian minister who has already 
been mentioned as so judiciously adapting 
his doctrines to the consciences of the 
'^ comfortable classes," and who on the 
present occasion was understood to say 
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gi-ace, a oeremony which he performed by 
shutting his eyes, resting his chin upon 
his neckcloth, and muttering something 
short and, no doubt, sweet, of which, how- 
ever, only " Amen'* was audible. 

Old Pritt was in his glory. He looked 
venerable and rubicund and ample enough 
to have been an aged nobleman ; he was 
almost as gentlemanlike as his own butler, 
and, if he would but have condescended to 
show more regard for the Queen's EngHsh, 
he would really have done honour to the 
magnificent banquet at which he presided. 
On one side of him he had Lady Needles, 
wife of a knight who was also an eminent 
judge (of wines and cookery especially), 
and on the other the lovely Miss Farqu- 
harson, whose younger sister, Caroline, 
was lower down on the opposite side, next 
to Triggs, and whose widowed mother, 
proud of her daughters' good birth, good 
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breeding, good education, and above all, 
good looks, but painfully conscious of their 
precarious future, seeing that they were 
respectively within one and three years of 
thirty, and that with her own annuity (and 
she was a helpless and hopeless invalid) 
would disappear the very brougham in 
which they were driven to dinner-parties, 
evening-parties, and else-whither, had 
carefully impressed upon them the desira- 
biUty and even necessity of never refusing 
an invitation to any house where, to use 
her own expressive rather than ladylike 
phrase, "there was likely to be money 
about." 

Wherever old Pritt's eye, which, though 
fishy, was serviceable, rested for a second, 
it settled upon somebody connected in 
some way with the independent gentry (as 
in the case of the Farquharsons), with the 
military, with the naval, with the legal, 
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with the clerical, with the medical, and 
with other professions. 

Triggs alon^ among the guests repre- 
sented commerce ; and, in old Pritt's 
opinion, commerce, as represented, could 
hold its own against any of the professions. 
He was delighted to think that he had 
insisted upon having Triggs invited; it 
would be a good preparation for what was 
to come. 

As for Triggs, though he certainly felt 
out of his element, and was, accordingly, a 
Uttle awkward, he was not at all shy. He 
was conscious that his hands, especially in 
the vicinity of the nails, diflfered con- 
siderably in appearance from those of the 
other guests ; but they were very hke 
Mr. Pritt's, and Mr. Pritt was the sort of 
man that got on in the world. He had 
compared his own clothes with those of 
the other guests, and could see with half. 
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an eye that there was a considerable diflfe- 
rence, chiefly in point of cut, and that his 
boots were thicker and coarser and less 
polished than theirs, but he smiled dis- 
dainfully as he thought to himself that 
they were a pack of stuck-up dandies^ and 
that his own diamond ring and his plain 
but heavy gold watch-chain were, carat for 
carat, worth more than anything they 
could show. He had made many attempts at 
conversation, but, when he remarked to the 
Christian minister's "lady" that he supposed 
(which was a favourite supposition of his) 
that she *' could manage to keep herself 
warm/' his affability had met with so 
freezing a reception that Triggs felt half- 
incHned to admit that in her case he had 
no doubt made a mistake, and that the 
reverend gentleman, her husband, could 
never be in want of a refrigerator or refii- 
geratrix. Nor had he at first succeeded 
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much better with the fair Caroline Farqu- 
harson, who sat on his other side. 

" I dessay you don't care to know that 
coffees are very quiet, miss T he had said 
interrogatively. 

" I'm afraid I don't understand you, sir," 
she had answered with a rigid face and a 
stony stare. 

" No ; I should say sugars were more in 
your line," Triggs had rejoined with a cool 
glance of a^iration which brought a tinge 
of colour to her pale face. 

Sir !" she had exclaimed haughtily. 
Sugars are sweet, you know," Triggs 
had said confidentially, and, as she made 
no remark, he had added gruflBy : 

" Well, sugars are quiet, too." 

Triggs did not intend to make a joke ; 
it was not at all in his way ; but CaroUne 
Farquharson had thought that he did, and 
had given him a long, sharp, searching 
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look which caused a sudden change in her 
behaviour. That look had revealed to her, 
romantic as she was by nature and by the 
course of rea^ng she pursued, a fact of 
which she had hitherto been totally uncon- 
scious. Triggs had been rather angered 
than merely disconcerted by her manner of 
treating him, and had turned his face com- 
pletely round towards her just as she gave 
him that searching look; and, as she 
swiftly withdrew her gajse and appeared to 
be absorbed in the contents of her plate, 
she felt the influence of a powerful impres- 
sion. That face, upon which she had just 
gazed, with the frown upon the forehead, 
the half- haughty and half - threatening 
gleam in either eye, the determined set of 
the mouth, and the tawny, wavy beard and 
moustachios', put her in mind of Coeur de 
Lion ; and the massive frame on which the 
head was set, and the muscular hand which 
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rested on the table close by her, did not 
detract from the fancied resemblance. The 
king might have had a more refined appear- 
ance (and of that she did not feel at all cer- 
tain), but he could not have presented a 
more splendid example of bodily man. 
She looked round the room, and to her own 
heart she admitted that her neighbour, 
whoever and whatever he might be, was the 
goodUest man of all. The weaker sex was 
Uke wax before the stronger ; and she 
softened towards him wonderfully. 

"You should never trust appearances," 
she repliied, laughing quite as much with 
pleasure at being addressed as with amuse- 
ment at his peculiar language, when he 
said: 

** Gals have the pull of men this weather : 
they look so cool and comfortable in them 
white, thin things; and us all smothered 
in black." 
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And when he, having bj no means as- 
tonished a servant (who knew him and his 
ways) bj asking for bitter beer, turned to 
her and said apologeticallj : 

'^Champagne is all very well for you 
ladies, but I find a drop of bitter beer does 
me as much good as anything/' she replied 
graciously : 

"Then I think you are quite right to 
take it." 

As her gaze wandered from guest to 
guest, it lighted for a moment upon Gap- 
tain Davies ; and she could not help con- 
trasting his more refined looks and more 
easy manners, his light but compact and 
active figure, the latent fire that lurked in 
the quiet depths of his eyes, and, when he 
closed his mouth, the serene self-assertion 
and tenacity displayed in his slightly jut- 
tmg and smoothly shaven chin, with the 
rough and ready, stalwart, defiant man 
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who, bearded like a pard, sat close beside 
her. Nor did the gallant Captain come off 
altogether superior in the mental com- 
parison she instituted; he was certainly- 
very well, was admirably adapted for these 
modem times, and had, no doubt, looked 
beautiful when he charged with the " six 
hundred" at Balaclava; but her burly 
neighbour would have shone in the days 
when victory was the prize of bodily force, 
when his good lance or his tremendous 
battle-axe would have cleared a space 
before him as quickly as the reaper makes 
a clearing amongst the standing com, and 
when a blow from his mailed right hand 
would have been as fatal as a buffet from 
the lion-hearted king. He ought, at any 
rate, to have been a soldier of some kind, 
and spent his valuable time between killing 
men and making lion-like love to women. 
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Her train of thought led her to say to her 
neighbour, a little timidly : 

'' Were you ever in the army ?" 

"Never, thank God!" said Triggs 
heartily. 

" You don't admire the army evidently," 
rejoined she, laughing. 

" Can't say I do, miss," assented he 
with an involuntary glare in the direction 
of Captain Davies : " why should I ?" 

" Oh 1 they're so brave, you know," she 
simpered. 

"Oh! are theyT he said dryly: "it 
seems to me that they're not half so brave 
in general as men of business. 

"That is downright heresy," she ex- 
claimed so vehemently as to bring up to 
the rescue a young curate, to whose in- 
quiring glance and eager, up-pricked ears 
she paid suflBcient attention to say : 

"You needn't be alarmed, sir; it is 
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nothing against the Church, it is against 
the army." 

" Then that concerns you, Davies," said 
the young curate, smiling across the table 
to the gallant Captain. 

" What concerns me T asked Captain 
Davies tranquilly. 

"You must know. Captain Davies," 
answered Caroline Farquharson, raising 
her voice, " that this gentleman to my left 
says that you soldiers are not half so brave 
in general as men of business, and / say 
that it is downright heresy." 

" I dare say the gentleman is right," re- 
plied the gallant Captain imperturbably, 
adding, with the faintest possible tone of 
irony, " from his point of view." 

" What I mean," said Triggs doggedly, 
^* is this. Of course I'm speakin' of a 
strugglin' man of business that has to fight 
the battle of Ufe, which is a harder battle 
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than Waterloo. Well, if a man means to 
%ht it and win it, in business, what does 
he have to do ? He don't wear a smart 
uniform to keep up his spirits ; he don't 
ride a fine horse to help him forward to 
where he'd rather not go of himself; he 
isn't drilled to that degree that what he 
dods, he does half-unconscious, like * foller- 
my-leader '; he don't have any o' that fel- 
low-feelin' — spree-de-core I believe they call 
it — ^that makes chaps stick together like 
leeches^ and back one another up when 
they're a bit shaky : why, his feller-busi- 
ness man 'd be more like to suck his blood, 
leech-fashion, or swaller 'im down as I'm 
told lobsters '11 swaller a poor brother- 
lobster that's shed his shell and 's waitin' 
for a new un — I don't mean anything per- 
sonal to soldiers, Capting," he said in a 
rough tone of apology across the table to 
Captain Davies, " by speakin' of lobsters." 
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" Oh I pray don't apologise," replied the 
gallant Captain, smiling a little contemptu- 
ously ; "we shouldn't mind if you did ; 
pray go on." 

'^ Well, then, as I was sayin'," resumed 
Triggs, " the business-man, in his struggle 
up, mind you, gets none o' those pats on 
the back that soldiers get, and that 'd put 
heart into a cur ; he don't get reg'lar pay 
and everything found him, and, if he's an 
officer, an allowance from his friends ; he 
don't get lots o' spare time to go swellin' 
about in his uniform or his fine clothes ; he 
isn't expected to be a little wild, and liked 
all the better for it ; and he don't have all 
the pretty gals settin' their caps at 'im." 

Here he paused slightly, and glanced 
across the table malignantly at Captain 
Davies ; but that gallant officer was look- 
ing, with a smile on his lips, at his neigh- 
bour, Lurline, who, without deigning to 
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even cast a glance at Triggs, said, in a loud 
voice and supercilious tone : 

" None but the brave deserve the fair." 

" Brave 1" sneered Triggs; " soldiers seem 
to me to have to be bribed to show such 
bravery as they show. To say nothing of 
the pay and dress and what I said just now, 
there are medals and clasps and what 
not ; and at last there was the invention of 
the Victoria Cross to get 'em up to the 
scratch." 

Captain Davies, who was himself a V.C, 
flushed slightly at this remark. He, how- 
ever, contented himself with saying politely : 

** It may be as you say, sir ; but you have 
not as yet shown us how the business-man 
displays his superior bravery." 

" Then, look here," answered Triggs 
gruffly : " the business-man stands all alone 
by hisself; I'm talkin', recollect, of the 
strugglin' man that means to succeed- 
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Well, that man's hand is against every 
man, and every man's haad is against 
him ; that man can look nowhere but to 
hisself for any encouragement ; that man 
gets his bare pay for workin' hard, and 
anything extry must come of his savin' ; 
that man can't save unless he is constantly 
fightin' and conquerin' hisself-a tougW 
enemy than Old Bony or the Roossians ; 
that man has had for years, p'r aps, to pinch 
hisself as a besieged garrison does for only • 
a few weeks ; that man, when he has 

invested his savin's in no matter what spec, 
has to show a bold front to all sorts of 
enemies in aU directions— storms and tem- 
pests at sea when his spec is anything in 
the ship Hne, and scoundrels and fools and 
bankrup's on land; that naan has to be 
cool when his head might give way under 
temptation or despair, or sUghts and 
afiront^-and, let me tdl you, it requires 
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far more pluck to bear such things without 
losing your nerve than to put a bullet 
through your head in a moment of devil- 
may-care temper, or to knock another 
man's teeth down his throat, and please 
yourself but ruin yourself as well; that 
man has to take facer after facer, day after 
day, in the way o' disappointment or down- 
right loss, or what not, and yet come up 
jsmilin' to time ; that man has to be wide 
awake all day and yet sleep at night with 
one eye open ; it's the continual strain, the 
wear and tear, Capting, as if you were on 
duty in the trenches always, and no ftir- 
lough, no cessation of war, no decorations, 
.or ^ytiing to keep up your ^irits. exoept 
your determination to succeed and the bits 
of success you get after long tussles : in fact, 
I should say that the difference between 
the soldier's pluck and the business-man's 
is much the same as between what's re- 
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quired for an occasional fair stand-up fight 
— ^when you can't very well help it, either, 
without comin* to grief, besides bein called 
a coward even by your friends— with man, 
and what's required for a constant battle 
with ten thousand demons 1" 

'* Bravo, Triggs I What d'ye say to 
that, Capting?" shouted old Pritt from 
his end of the table, whilst from the other 
end two downcast eyelids, the eyelids of 
Marietta, were lifted, and two splendid 
eyes shot shafte of admiration and sym- 
pathy towards the not unconscious object. 

For by degrees the general conversation 
at the table had become hushed, and atten- 
tion had been concentrated upon Triggs 
and his violent declamation. Lurline had 
giggled in open deridon. Marietta had 
listened with all her ears and all her soul, 
but with drooping eyes, for, though she 
herself cared nothing for the peculiarities 
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of Triggs' dialect, she did not wish to see 
the interchange of shrugs and significant 
smiles which she knew would be going on 
amongst the other guests. Caroline Far- 
quharson had, first of all, been nearly con- 
vulsed with inward laughter at what she 
could not help acknowledging to herself 
was decidedly the vulgar tongue; had 
then almost trembled with fear at the 
flashing eye and clenched fist of the rude 
speaker, and had at last been transfixed 
with admiration at his sheer audacity, 
rough eloquence, and heroic, Coeur-de- Lion- 
like demeanour. 

Captain Davies, with perfect coolness 
and careless suavity, replied to Mr. Pritt's 
question : 

" I think the gentleman," and there was 
a scarcely perceptible emphasis upon the 
word, " is not altogether wTong. I don't 
myself think that soldiers have moi'e innate 
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bravery than other men ; it is chiefly a 
question of discipline and habit. I think 

« 

the story of the Birkenhead " 

"Ah I" interrupted Triggs, '^that's a 
very good story; and, as all the poor 
fellers were drowned, they can't contradict 
it, and the other people that were saved 
wouldn't, of course, even if they could " 

" Oh I for shame, sir," burst in an enthusi- 
astic lady, "no treason, if you please, against 
the memory of those gallant fellows !" 

" Well, mum," proceeded the unabashed 
Triggs, " I was only going to say that, 
when you can get to the bottom of 'em, 
most o' those fine tales break down, like 
that about the Frenchman who is supposed 
to have said that 'the Guard dies, but never 
surrenders I ' " 

" Cambronne, you mean," interposed the 
enthusiastic lady. 

" That's 'im, I beUeve, mum," continued 
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Triggs ; " well, I believe it is known now 
that he was runnin' away, and bein' collared 
by an English colonel he sang out * Murder!' 
as loud as he could." 

A splutter of laughter caused Triggs to 
fasten his glaring eyes upon a gentleman 
near him, and say : 

" What's your account of the matter, 
then r 

" Very like yours," assented the gentle- 
man readily ; " I have no other version 
whatever to offer." 

" All I know is, I had it from a fust-rate 
French scholar," added Triggs savagely. 

" But you allow, sir," said Captain 
Davies, renewing the conversation which 
had been broken into, " that the soldier 
exposes his life T 

" Cert'nly," answered Triggs with indif- 
ference ; " he's paid to be shot at ; and 
what's more, he'd be shot if he didn't stay 
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to be shot at, so I don't think much o' that. 
Besides, everybody tnows it's odds against 
your being hit." 

" All that a man hath will he give for his 
life," rejoined the Captain, a little nettled ; 
^'and I am not aware that men of business 
expose their lives much." 

" They do when there is an opportunity, 
Captain Davies," said the thrilling voice of 
Marietta. 

*' Ah 1 but I meant under fire," replied 
Captain Davies carelessly. 

" And / mean under fire," said 
Marietta almost fiercely ; *' fire more dan- 
gerous than any battery ; and they do it to 
save life, not to kill." 

And whilst her piercing tones seemed 
still to vibrate through the room, and whilst 
all eyes — ^but those of Triggs, who waa 
looking, with a strange smile on his face, 
straight before him — were turned towards 
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the fair speaker, she rose and bowed tha 
signial for the ladies' retreat. For the 
stage of dessert had already been reached 
some time, and Mr. Pritt, being of the old 
school, was accustomed to " sit " after din^ 
ner; for which most of his guests were 
thankful. 

Captain Davies had managed to whisper 
to Lurline before she went : 

" That's my steamboat friend ; who and 
what the deuce is he ?" 

And LurUne had answered, with a bold 
and contemptuous glance towards Triggs : 

** It^s only something out of papa's ware- 
house*" 

Ajad so she undulated languishingly out 
of the room. 

As soon as the ladies were gone, Trigga 
obeyed a signal, and took his seat next to 
the giver of the feast, who, after a short 
dialogue and a hearty grasp of the hand> 
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which Triggs, with an earnest expression 
of gratitude, extended under cover of the 
amply overhanging table-cloth, said : 

" I thought this 'd be a good opportunity 
of tellin' you what I'd naade up my mind 
to; then there's nothing left but for you 
to sign the deed to-morrow morning ; but," 
he added suddenly, "we'll drink your 
health at once." 

In the meanwhile, a desultory conversa- 
tion — of which Triggs was the theme — had 
been going on at the farther end of the 
table. 

" Who's the man with the dirty nails T 
asked a dandified young subaltern of his 
neighbour. " I should say by the cut of 
his clothes and his nails, he's littery." 

"Don't think he's literary," answered 
the neighbour ; " those literary men gener-- 
ally speak pretty good English. But he's. 
a devilish fine man, whatever he is," 
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" A magnificent brute," assented a brief- 
less barrister ; " but I've seen many a fel- 
low of just his style sentenced to penal 
servitude." 

" He's exactly the sort of man to go off 
suddenly," said an eminent doctor, " for all 
his splendid build ; especially if he were to 
meet with an accident that affected his 
head. Those strong men seem to recover 
very quickly and altogether from such in- 
juries ; but very often the mischief is only 
latent for a while. Under strong excitement 
they are very often seized with a fit and 
collapse like a pricked bladder. But does 
nobody know who he is ? He seems to be 
very friendly with old Pritt." 

" Dessay Davies knows," said somebody 
sitting near the doctor ; but a glance at 
the place where Captain Davies had been 
sitting showed that his chair was vacant. 
He had slipped away to join Lurline. 
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After a little while, there being about 
ten gentlemen seated at the table, entered 
the butler bearing upon a silver salver, as 
reverently as an early Christian would 
have borne the head of John the Baptist 
upon a charger, a dusty-looking black 
bottle, which he deposited with a sigh — 
either of regret at parting with such a 
treasure, or of relief at having successfully 
performed a difficult and painful duty-at 
Mr. Pritt's right hand. Mr. Pritt, as soon 
as the door had by sound proclaimed the 
departure of the butler, cleared his throat, 
and said in a loud, strong voice, Avhich at 
once enlisted general attention : 

"Excuse me, gen'l'men, if I do what is un- 
usual on such occasions asthis; buti'magoin' 
to propose a toast, which we will drink, 
if you please, in the contents of this bottle. 
It'll just go round, I think; especially as I 
see Capting Davies has left us, and gone I 
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''And now, ^onTnion/' naid Mr. Pritt, 
'' for thu toawt ; 111 not kuup you long, hut 
juHt call on you to drink tho 'ealth of my 
partnor, Mr. Thoman Trlggn, nittin' at my 
right 'and/' 

Tho t(iaNt wan duly honoured ; and Mr. 
TriggH roHpondod briotty, Aftor which 
Mr. Pritt addtid : 

'' Tho fact iH woVu only junt nettled tho 
matter in a few friendly wordH, mynelf and 
Mr. TriggH; and I thought t'd ntrike while 
the iron waH hot ; it Haven a deal of ex- 
planation to drink a toant ; it'n better than 
any formal introduction. Shall wo join 
the ImlioH T 

And Mr. Pritt, amidnt a nmrrrmr of an- 
ient, proceeded to hold open the door for hin 
guentn, an they fihid out ningly or in couplcN, 
but he detaincid TriggH to the lant, and, 
taking hin arm an they followiul the otluirn, 
he Haid : 
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" They seemed to be askin* one another 
who you were, Triggs ; and I thought I'd 
let 'em know." 

" Thank you, sir, thank you,"- answered 
Triggs heartily; '* I shall never forget your 
kindness." 
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